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THE DAY OF PAVIA. 
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The close as it were, of the splendid and chivalrous warfare of the feu- 
dal period; the last in which, a great monarch fought with his knightly lance, hand 
to hand, in the thickest of the fray."—London Quarterly Review. 


‘To-morrow in the battle think on me, 


And fall thy edgeless sword.”"—King Richard Third. 


Tue forces of the Emperor Charles V. had in the year 1524, driv- 
en the French from Milan and Genoa, and invaded Provence, the 
portion of the dominions of Francis I. least prepared for resistance. 
But the French monarch, though unable to prevent this insult. had 
power in some measure to avenge it; with almost incredible promptness, 
he gathered together a powerfu! army, and threw himself with such 
vigor on the enemy, that he not only compelled them to retire into 
Italy. but paved the way for his own recovery of the provinces, so re- 
cently wrested from him. Notwithstanding the severity of the season, 
and the opposition of his mother Louisa of Savoy, who with the more 
prudent of his counsellors, sought to dissuade him from the erterprize, 
he resolved on going to Jtaly in person, at the head of hisarmy; and as 
with the fiery and chivalrous monarch, to resolve was to perform, he 
speedily crossed the Alps, and over-ran the Milanese. In this rash 
though brilliant undertaking, the king is said to have been confirmed, 
chiefly through the influence of his favorite Bonnivet, the implacable 
enemy of the revolted Bourbon. 

The rapid march of the French army, disconcerted the plans of the 
Imperialists, who enfeebled by disease and but scantily supplied with 
provisions and money, were not in a condition to offer successful resis. 
tance; and Francis having made himself once more master of Milan, 
turned Ais arms towards Pavia, a most important post, as being the 
key of the fertile country, lying on the borders of the Ticino, but 
from its situation, its defences, and the inclemency of the winter, almost 
impracticable to a hostile foree. Here the French monarch, finding it 
impossible to take by storm, a town, defended by a garrison so numer- 
ous and warlike, made preparations for a regular siege, by the length 
of which, he hoped to reduce the enemy to the necessity of surrender. 

Brilliant, despite the rigor of the winter, was the camp of the be- 
sieging army. A thousand tents, above which streamed the national 
colors, occupied the broad plain; the trees that had covered the soil so 
thickly, had been cut down within the circumference of the encamp- 
ment, and served to feed the fires, which kindled in every direction, 
moderated the inclemency of the season, and dissipated the heavy va- 
pors that darkened the atmosphere. 
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Though Preniie usually took up his cntetons in an Abbey, about a 
mile from the city, he had alsoa tent, in which he frequently passed the 
day, and sometimes also the night; making a_ merit of sharing the fa. 
tigues of thé camp, and the rigors of the weather, with the meanest of 
his soldiers. ‘The roval tent was pitched on a piece of ground slightly 
elevated, and was distinguished from the rest by its greater height, and 
by the banner of white silk, on which sparkled seven golden lilies, plant- 
ed at the entrance, which was also guarded by two knights. Twelve 
lances with their points firmly fixed in the ground, supported the cords 
from which hung in rich folds, disposed with considerable taste, a dra- 
pery of blue cloth, lustrous as silk, but firm tn texture as oiled canvass. 
Around this pavilion were the less spacious tents of Jean D’Albret. the 
ex-king of Navarre, and then leader of a body of Normans; the Admi- 
ral Bonnivet, the Dake d’Alencon, and other lords;—with the dwelling 
appropriated to Brusquet, the king’s fool, which was remarkable for a 
number of little bills attached to an iron wheel fixed in the centre of the 
tent. shaken by every breath of wind, and indicating the vocation and 
privileges of that distinguished personage, in those days, so important 
and indispensable a member ofthe royal household. ‘The other tents 
were pitched upon every side, at a greater or less distance from that 
of Francis, displaying more or less of magnificence, according to the 
rank of their occupiers. 

The sound of a trumpet from the pavilion of the monarch, had sum- 
moned the princes and leaders of the army to a council extraordinary; 
despatches had informed Francis of the near approach of the Imperi- 
alists, joined by Bourbon with a fresh body of Germans; and as Lannoy 
andthe Marquis of Pescara had also been reinforced, the enemy was 
once more formidable. ‘The Imperial Generals were already on their 
march against the French, determining to hazard a battle; and the ob. 
ject of the king in convening his chiefs, was to decide upon his own 
course in the present emergency. 

Francis received the princes in the inner division of his tent, which 
was hung magnificently with folds of crimson velvet, fringed with gold. 
The ground was covered with mats, over which were spread rich car- 
pets from the looms of the east, the gifts of Solyman the Magnificent to 
the most Christian King. ‘The apartment was warmed by coals ina 
species of furnace, in the centre, of antique form, supported by three 
serpents, exquisitely sculptured;—upon a large table covered with 
scarlet cloth, lay a confused heap of geographical! charts and papers, a 
pair of pistols ornamented with silver, a sword and shoulder belt, adorned 
with ladies’ favors, and a helmet surmounted by plumes white as snow. 
The king himself wore a breastplate of burnished steel, ornamented 
with silver; the badge of the order of St. Michael, of which he was 
Grand Master, hung upon his breast; his hair was black, short and curl- 
ing, and his features, rather handsome than otherwise, received a cer- 
tain air of determination, if not of sternness, from the presence of thick 
dark mustachios, which he had suffered to grow, it is said, to conceal a 
wound received in his face; a fashion adopted by all his courtiers in 
imitation of their prince. The tout ensemble of his face and figure be. 
lied not his character throughout Christendom, that of a chivalrous war- 
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rior, burning with the love of glory, and a devoted admirer of the fair 
sex. Foremostin place as in rank was he, while the nobles who now 
entered into his presence, in person and bearing, did no dishonor to the 
fame of the chivalry ofthat period. ‘There was the unfortunate mon- 
arch of Navarre, who, deprived by the vicissitudes of war of his patern- 
al inheritance, wore no longer the robes of sovereignty, yet arrayed as 

a simple warrior, preserved his native royalty of soul. He wore dark 
armor, with helmet surmounted by a carved lion, sleeping beneath the 
shadow of seven black plumes __ A single silver lily in the centre of the 
front piece, relieved the sombre uniformity of his sable mail.—that em. 
blematic flower was wont to shine in the battle, like a star in the midst 
of a cloud black with the tempest! 

Here too was Philip Chabot, clad in the splendid uniform of the Ad. 
mirals of Fronce,—blue velvet embroidered with silver, bis white plume 
sweeping his left shoulder, and wearing also the badge of the order of 
St. Michael; D’Alencgon, of almost gigantic stature, with strongly 
marked and noble features, and high martial bearing, yet attired with 
soldierlike simplicity—these, and others less in fame, now crowded the 
temporary audience chamber of their sovereign. ‘The King, who was 
i alone with Bonnivet at their entrance, seemed interrupted in some oc- 

cupation peculiarly to his taste. Pushing aside the ponderous pile of 
papers that claimed his attention, the light hearted prince was employed 
in putting the finishing line toa madrigal celebrating the charms of some 
cruel nymph beyond the Alps. A simile of satisfaction, perhaps at the 
success of his poetical essay, plaved upon his lips, but at the approach 
of his nobles, whether that he did not choose to be discovered by them 
in so unkingly and unwarlike a task, or whether that he had found the 
long desired rhyme, necessary to complete the song,—laying aside the 
love verses, he resumed his helmet, and sate leaning his arm on the 
hilt of his sword. 

Few words sufficed to explain to the princes, the nature of the des. 
patch received, and the strait in which they stood; the alternative re. 
maining to them, of awaiting the imperial army in their present position; 
or avoiding a battle by raising the siege. ‘The more prudent advised 
the latter course. ‘The generals of the imperialists,” said D’Albret, 
“will ina few weeks lose an army they can neither recompense nor 
maintain, and which is only held together by the hope of plunder, or 
the soldiers, impatient at the delay of their promised payments, will mu- 
tiny and desert.” The voice of his grave and tried counsellors, called 
on ‘the monarch to retire from the impending danger, to withdraw his 
army from Pavia, and by trusting to time to weaken the forces of the 
enemy, win a sure and bloodless victory. 

«This shall not be!” cried Bonnivet, who, rash and daring in temp- 
per, was more fit to figure in the tourney or the battle, than to sit in an 
assembly conveied to deliberate upon measures of safety,—"by Heav- 
ens, this shall not be! Wherefore hang these blades at our sides; now 
rusted from their long repose, if we refuse to draw them when fortune 
sends the opportunity? Shall we shamefully fly from our posts,—and 
now,—before an army broken by disasters,—fighting for bread,—and 
for covering to defend them from the wintry cold? I tell ye, it were 
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disgrace, infamy for us,—for our brave sovereign to abandon this siege, 
and basely turn our backs upon an enemy, inferior in numbers, but as 
chaff in valor! What will they say in France, in Italy, if the royal lily 
is again folded under the eyes of the monarch, who has sworn to plant 
it on the towers of Pavia! Never, never, will I be cssenting to such 
shame! Lo! | unsheath my sword, and cast away the scabbard—for- 
ever! ere it is turned from the foe, I will plunge it in mine own bosom! 
Ask the army, that for three months has groaned in unworthy inac- 
tion,—war! war! will the soldiers with one voice reply,—lead us to 
battle with our prince, the pillar of his people—the avenging deity to 
hurl the thunderbolt of a nation’s vengeance!” 

W ith such declamation in the stormy debate of that evening, did Bon- 
nivet advocate the rash and perilous resolution to which Francis was 
already inclined,—to await the army of Charles under the walls of Pa- 
via. Sorefined and romantic were the notions of honor in the mind of 
the king, that remembering his repeated asseverations that he would 
become master of the city, or perish in the attempt, he felt as if he 
would be degraded in the eyes of Europe, should he consult safety by 
retreat. In vain to the impetuous harangues of Bonnivet were oppo- 
sed the advice, the entreaties, of his nobles and generals “’T'o speak of 
dangers to Francis, that he may flee from them,” would the triumphant 
favorite exclaim, “is as if ye would fling oil upon these coals, to extin- 
guish their fires!” At that moment a burst of martial music, from a 
group of idlers in the vicinity of the royal tent, came to their ears; the 
king’s feelings were already wound up to a high pitch of excitement; 
it was with a flushed brow and sparkling eyes, ‘amidst the deprecations 

of his friends, that he decided the momentous question. 

“My lords,” said he, as he bared his sword, “we cannot shun this 
battle without shame. In a few days the army of our rival must be 
destroyed, or ourselves find a grave upon this soil, which we have trod 
three months, not moistened with a drop of our enemies’ blood!” Hav- 
ing said this, he gave directions to the several commanders, and each, 
after a profound obeisance, left the royal presence. Only the favour. 
ite remained, striving in vain to suppress his exultation at the decision. 

“Bonnivet!” said the king, thoughtfully, when they were left alone, 
“if the issue join not with our hopes in this matter—we are lost—irre- 
mediably.” 

“God forbid! sire,” was the reply,—“the path your highness treads, 
doth lead ever to victory, y 

“Tush! Bonnivet,” interrupted the sovereign, “reason not with me, 
as witha beardless stripling. We may have done rashly,-—but,—” 
and his countenance brightening,—“we shall not fall unhonored!” and 
with the versatility of temper for which he was remarkable, he took up 
the interrupted madrigal, and applied himself to its revision. 

An hour had passed, and those who had borne part in the debate, and 
those who had been thrilled by the intelligence that the day of action 
was at hand, were alike slumbering in the brief yet deep repose in 
which the soldier forgets his toils. It was a beautiful winter’s night, the 
stars shone palely, vet their light was unobscured by mists; the fields 
in the distance, bare of all herbage, seemed furrowed by the shadows 
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of the re trees, which in the faint rays of the moon, looked like 
skeletons arrayed in their shrouds. Afar off, the river, hidden by the 
clustering thickets on its banks, betrayed itself by the deep continuous 
murmur of its waves, or now and then the gleaming of the moonlight on 
its bosom between the leafless branches. The low wail of the surge, 
and the rapid yet measured steps of the numerous sentinels posted 
throughout the encampment, were the only sounds that interrupted the 
profound silence. Bonnivet slept not; wrapped in his cloak, with his 
cap pulled over his eye-brows, he crossed with hasty steps the camp, 
desolate and mute as a deserted city, save that from time to time were 
heard the calls of the sentinels appointed to hold watch over the uncon. 
scious sleep of their companions. One of those challenged the Admi- 
ral, who replied with a word whispered in his ear, and glided on. 
Dread as well as hope and triumph, was alive within the bosom of 
the courtier. He saw the peril of the strait, into which his rash coun- 
sels had chiefly contributed to bring the army; he saw that nothing but 
the most determined concert of action, the most inflexible resolve and 
the most unshrinking devotion of every soul to the cause, could save the 
host of his sovereign trom defeat, in a conflict, in which defeat would be 
destruction: he had little hope that the whole army would go forth to 
battle with sanguine expectation of success in so unequal a strife,—yet 
how much depended on the united zeal and confidence ef the whole 
army! His ardent miod had hit upon one expedient to revive the sink- 
ing hopes of the most timid. There was at that time in the Freuch 
camp, a personage whose name will be remembered even in the latest 
records of history, as an extraordinary individual, whose name in those 
days was never pronounced without a shudder of reverential awe,—Cor- 
nelius Agrippa. This distinguished man had been in his youth secre- 
tary to Maximilian, and having subsequently relinquished the pen for 
the sword, served afterwards in the army of the Emperor; then aban- 
doning the vocation of arms for the study of law and medicine, with a 
trifle of theology, seemed inclined to divide his time between those three 
professions. Compelled by some controversial difficulty to quit his 
country, he traversed Germany, Switzerland and England in compara- 
tive indigence, til’ he was fortunate enough to be received into tie pro- 
tection of Louisa of Savoy, who established him as her physician, and 
vindicated his claims to the mysterious character of a magician or seer. 
By some uncourtierlike predictions, in which he ventured to prognosti- 
cate fatal effects to the persecutions, with which the haughty princess 
was then pursuing the Constable de Bourbon, he soon lost the favor of 
his capricious patroness, and leaving the court, hastened to establish 
hiinselr in the camp of Francis, as some say, to serve secretly the in- 
terests of Bourbon, alluring the French king to his destruction, or accor- 
ding to others, to watch over the weal of the incautious monarch. His 
habitual air of mystery, and the privacy in which he lived, contributed 
to maintain his reputation for supernatural powers, at a period when 
princes themselves were not exempt from a taint of superstition. Bon- 
nivet liked not this man of wonders; his apparently good understanding 
with Bourbon displeased him, for as the Admiral himself aspired to the 
Constable’s staff, he was not likely to regard with favor one so power- 
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ful as Agrippa, who might lend his influence to effect a reconciliation 
between the Court and the revolied prince. Besides, the natural in. 
credulity and lively temper of the chevalier, had more than once thrown 
ridicule on the lofty pretensions of the magician, whom Bonnivet se. 
cretiy despised, though he felt himself compelled to propitiate one, 
whose predictions were received with reverent belief by the troops, 
and trusted by the monarch himself. 

The tent which the chevalier approached, stood by itself at a distance 
from the others, and was distinguished by a black flag or pennant, that 
streamed from its centre to the night wind; the bands of cloth forming 
the tent itself, were alternately black and white, as if emblematical of 
the different fortunes its tenant aspired to the power of distributing. 
The interior was divided into four apartments, one of which served for 
the study of Agrippa, and in this there was constantly seen a lamp 
burping, giving rise to the prevalent belief that the magivian never 
closed his eyes in sleep. A few volumes in folio, a small steel box, 
contuining various medicines, and some anatomical instruments, lying 
in confusion upon a table on the ground, composed the furniture of this 
cabinet; the three others were devoted to the more crdinary business of 
life, one being occupied by an aged servaut, dark, severe and mysteri- 
ous as his master. 

Bonnivet drew back the curtain and entered the first division, where 
by a furnace in which fresh coals w ‘Gre burning, sate the silent domes. 
tic, a low figure with dark and forbidding countenance, who rising and 
beckoning the chevalier with his hand, as if he had been expecting his 
arrival, led the way into the magician’s presence. The master spirit 
of the place was seated; his features were partially concealed by a cap 
of bear’s skin, that adddd somewhat of wildness and severity to his nat- 
ural expression of austere pride. A purple mantle, from which he de. 
rived the title of Mago rosso, hung on the back of is chair; he was wri- 
ting by the light ofa torch, burning in a huge iron candle stick; a large 
black dog, his constant attendant, to which popular notions of infernal 
origin were attached, lay at his feet, and moved not, nor exhibited a 
sign of disturbance at the entrance of the intruder. Cornelius bowed 
his head slightly, and an expression of malignant triumph stole across 
his countenance, that displeased and disconcerted his visitor. 

‘Cornelius Agrippa,” said the admiral, throwing back his cloak, re- 
moving his cap, and fixing a keen glance on the strange being before 
him,—“thou knowest me!” 

“| know thee well,” replied the magician, as he in his turn uncover. 
ed his head, raising himself to his utmost height, without quitting his 
seat; “and I know “also what has procured me the honor of a visit from 
the Admiral Bonnivet.” 

“The visits of nobles,” returned the chevalier in a conciliatory tone, 
“are not rare to Cornelius Agrippa; kings themselves have entered his 
doors with reverence.” 

“The honor was their’s, 
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said the magician, haughtily; “they did 


homage to the superiority of him, who separating himself from the lot 
of mor rtals, sends his glance into the immensity of the heaveas—calcu- 
lates the path of the stars, and turns their influences to the good of men, 
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who with nightly vigil and daily toil, rends the veil of nature’s myste- 
ries, and reads ia the volume of fate, the destinies of men and empires. 
But wo unto them, changeful and craven fools, who scoff at that before 
men, which they tremble at in their inmost heart! Wo unto them, who 
contemning in their narrow souls as quackery, the noblest gift of heav- 
en, would turn the wisdom of the sage to their own cunning and sel- 
fish devices! Sir Admiral, thou needest not unfold thy purpose. ‘a 

“] will not, sir magician, since we understand each other,” was his 
visitor’s reply, “yet bethink thee,—the strength and valor of our troops 
leaves little room to doubt the triumphant result.of the approaching con. 
flict. Methinks it were safer for thy wisdom to claim a share in our 
success, than by predictions of evil, which may appal a few timid spir- 
its, risk the loss of thy renown. Let this dispose thee to close with us,” 
and with an ill-suppressed smile, he threw upon the table a purse of 

old. 
' “Yet if I persist,—spite of thy condescension and thy bribes, to an- 
nounce an evil destiny to the army—to the king—to France—to thy- 
self”? asked Cornelius, with answering contempt. 

“On my head,” returned the incredulous chevalier, “I will welcome 
thee to heap all the ills thy malign spirit can suggest to thee. Wounds, 
captivity, death, nay, in honor of thy wisdom, | will celebrate mine 
own burial in anticipation! But for that which concerns France, my 
sovereign and the army”—and here his brow darkened with a mena- 
cing scowl, “so surely as thy lips utter a prophecy, which can cause 
the heart of a single soldier to fail him,—lI will tear thine accursed 
tongue from its roots, and cast thy carcase to be food for vultures!” 

“Flattering alternative!” exclaimed Agrippa, with a laugh of bitter 
scorn, “but know, proud man, the steel wherewith thou wouldst exe- 
cute thy vengeance, is yet hid in the bowels of the earth! I will utter 
the truth, and thou—aye, thou shalt hear it—and TREMBLE! I will say 
to the monarch thou hast betrayed,—that he goes to his ruin, beckoned 
to false glory by the hand that is grasping after the prize of unholy am- 
bition; to the army, that destruetion hangs over them; to thyself, that 
a yet ‘blacker doom is preparing for thee. Bloody shall be’ 

“Cornelius,” interrupted the chevalier, biting his lip, and grasp- 
ing his dagg er convulsively, “thou may’st pay dearly for this! yet hear 
me 

“Begone fool, thou and thy gold! Dost think to change the eternal 
destinies, by thy vain flatteries and ufmeaning threats? Look to thy- 
self! Get thee away! Ha, ha! then snatching up the lamp, he threw 
aside the drapery of the tent—*Essay with this torch to fire yon 
vault of heaven; when its flash shall consume the stars of the firma. 
ments, then hope to deceive or sway Cornelius Agrippa, who spits 
at thy false courtesies, and defies thy menaces!”’ 

“I will repay thine insolence, foul juggler!” muttered Bonnivet, as he 
strode from the wizard’s tent. With an air of vexation and disappoint- 
ment he crossed the encampment, and returned to his own quarters. 

It was tue morning of the day of battle,—St. Matthew’s day, the an- 
niversary of the birth of Charles V., destined to decide the rival claims 
ofthe emperor and Francis to the possession of those fair provinces 
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won at so vast an expense of blood and treasure. ‘The faint glimmer. 
ings of dawn, were only just visible, struggling through vapors in the 
east, when Bonnivet forsook his couch, and bent his steps towards the 
royal pavikon. The sentinels who kept watch at the entrance, gave 
way respectfully to the well known favorite of the sovercign; and with 
the unceremoniousness more of the soldier than the courtier, he pro. 
ceeded to the division in which the king slept. Simply wrapped in a 
furred mantle of the Norman fashion, wibile his armor and shield and va. 
rious weapons were scattered about the apartment, the royal slum. 
berer lay upon his couch; but the first glance showed the astonished in- 
truder, that his rest was anything but peaceful. His cheek, on which 
the dying lamp flung its rays, was pale evento ghastliness; he was half 
raised and leauing on his elbow; his eyes were open, but their vacant 
glare, and tne expression of horror they wore, showed that the prince 
was under the influence, of some frightful vision. “Away!” he 
cried, as the chevalier hastened to his side,—‘away, dread phantom! 
wouldst thou appal the soul of Francis? By the holy cross, | charge 
thee—avaunt! avaunt! 1am not thy prey!” then in a softened tone of 
agony,—*“O God! those wounds—that streaming hair—spare me! 
Francoise! Francoise! | loved thee—lI did it not! turn not those fear- 
ful eyes on me! [ wronged thee—but [ loved thee ever—Francoise— 
ever!” 

“My liege—my sovereign!” cried Bonnivet, catching his arm, but 
the unconscious and excited prince, shook him furiously off. “Out 
upon ye, fiends! I defy ye! I defy ve! ‘To the rescue! to the rescue! 
Give me my sword,—now hand to hand, | will battle it with ye all! 
Ha—ha!” and his eyes flashed, and his lips quivered, as he started up 
to the fancied combat. 

“St. Denys—ho!” shouted Bonnivet, conjecturing that the sound of 
his well known battle cry, would soonest arouse the monarch from his 
unnatural and feverish phantasies—*Montjoye—St. Denys! to arms! 
to arms!” 

This had its effect, dispelling on the instant, the phantoms with which 
the mind of Francis was laboring, and in few words, the chevalier ex. 
plained the cause of his intrusion, and the premature alarm his words 
had occasioned. 

“Troth,” said the king, “we have been much disturbed by heavy and 
bodiug fancies, nor can our knighthood yet shake them off. It is yet 


scarce dawn, thou sayest; well, we will visit the conjurer, before we go 
forth!” 


“But,—my liege” 

“Not a word now,—for thy life,—silence and despatch: here, aid me 
to don this harness,” and hastily adjusting his dress, and throwing his 
cloak over his shoulders, the king left the tent, and followed by the re. 
luctant and sullen admiral, took the way to the dwelling of Cornelius 
Agrippa. . 

Whatever may have been the fears of the chevalier, they were not 
at this moment destined to be realized, for when they had approached 
within forty paces of the magician’s tent, it was discovered to be in 
flames. The fire caught the light curtains with amasing rapidity, and 
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notwithstanding the good natured solicitude of Francis, who unmindful 
of the awkwardness of his own situation, called loudly for assistance; 
the whole fabric was soon.in a blaze. A’marvellous odor of sulphur 
and other infernal compositions-was perceptible in the atmosphere; soon 
an explosion like a violent burst of thunder, shook the eucampment, 
briaging from their quarters on all sides, the startled soldiers, and the 
next moment a black mass of burning atoms was all that remained of 
the dwelling of the seer. 

“Save him!—save them, if. they have escaped the flames!” cried the 
monarch, but not @ trace could be found of the magician or his servant, 
they had vanished. none knew where, though many averred that the 
explosion and the thick smoke had afforded the allies of Satan, a begiti- 
mate mode of exit. 

It is unnecessary to describe the preparations made on both sides, 
for the important day, to whose issue was committed the fate of two 
mighty hosts. ‘The imperialists had advanced to Mirabello, where 
every disposition was already made for the attack. Compelled as they 
were by absolute necessity to hasten the battle, the Fiench were on 
their part, not less anxious for the contest, and prepared .to receive the 
enemy with the consciousness of superiority, inspired by recent victo- 
ries and the presence of their young and gallant sovereign; the busi- 
ness-like tumult that succeeded in the camp, to the silence of night, 
the cheerful songs, mingled with the bustle of warlike preparation, 
showed that the French soldier lost no portion of his-national vivacity, 
even in the most momentous transactions. 

It was scarcely full day, when the roar of a culverin from the castle 
of Pavia, gave signal for the commencement of the strife, sweeping 
heavily downward, the first thunderburst of the tempest, whose coming 
it announced. ; 

As its appeal died away in distant echoes, the imperial troops ad. 
vanced in order. led on by their experienced generals, and displaying 
an intrepid front'to meet the shock of the foe. 

Towering above, and distinguished from all around him by the mag. 
nificence of the snowy plumes, streaming from the crest of his helmet, 
Francis led on his warriors, animating some with looks, some with 
words, and all by his example. He had stationed a strong detachment 
of Swiss soldiers, to watch the motions of the garrison of the town, for 
well he had cause to apprehend danger from that quarter, if in the ‘heat 
of strife they came unexpectedly upon his rear. ‘The Normans and 
Gascons forming the right wing, were committed to the charge of D’ Al- 
bret, under whom commanded the Bastard of Savoy, Montmoren- 
ci, Galiazzo Visconti, and other chiefs of illustrious repute. Bonni- 
vet led the left wing, and Ambricourt, Frederic de Bozzolo, San Polo, 
and others, marched under him; the body under them, composed of 
cavalry, were disposed upon firm and even ground, where they could 
manceuvre to advantage. 

Another body was held in reserve under D Alengon. 

The blast of the Norman trumpets, and the French battle cry —“Mont- 
joye Saint Denys!” were the siguals for the encounter of the opposing 
hosts, fired by emulation, national hatred and the thirst of strife. Fran- 
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cis found it impossible to restrain the headlong impetuosity of his chev- 
aliers, the flower of his nobility, animated by the love of glory, and the 
desire of distinguishing themselves in the eyes of their prince, who rode 
in the van, like some glorious star among orbs of lesser. magnitude. 
Never met armies with more furious and impetuous zeal, never rushed 
soldiers to the conflict with a deeper sense of the importance. of the 
stake. On one side they strove for victory under the eyes ofa chival- 
rous king, whose royal plumes were ever seen to wave in the thickest 
of the fray; on the other, they fought for life, with the courage of deés- 
peration, well disciplined, and conducted by able leaders. It was a no- 
ble spectacle, to see the handful of cavalry separate from the main body, 
to throw themselves upon the enemy, to see the waving of snowy 
plumes upon helmets, smote with the beams of the rising sun, whose 
rays were flashed back from cuirass and lance, from the.heavier weap- 
ons wielded by the lower order of soldiers, and the stee! trappings of 
their horses. . With the fury of the torrent, thundering downward 
from its mountain bed, and overturning trees and rocks in its headlong 
course,—Francis and his chosen band of knights, hurled themselves 
upon a column of the foe six times their number, who were advancing 
with slow measured march against them, as if to crush them by the force 
of numbers. In vain the solid mass of the imperialists offered resis- 
tance to the desperate valor of the knights and their commanders, but 
the French, though striking down their foes on this side and on that, 
soon found themselves in danger of being cut off from their own army 
by the closing behind them of that column, into which they had pene- 
trated, and were compelled to effect a retreat. 

With not less fortune fought D’Albret with his Normans and Gas- 
cons, and Bonnivet, brave in the field as imprudent in council. Once 
only had he been baffled, while engaging hand to hand with the famous 
Pescara, whom he had pressed hard, and slain his horse under him; 
the sight of a tall figure in the distaxice, wrapped in a purple mantle, 
and hovering apparently like an evil spirit over the scene of action, 
had for an instant unnerved his arm, and brought aid to the half con- 
quered enemy. 

It seemed at last that victory was about to decide for the French, 
when in the hottest of the action, De Leyva with his veterans from the 
garrison, came suddenly forth, and flung himself with such fury on the 
Swiss rear-guard, as to throw them into utter confusion. They began 
to give way, at the most critical juncture, and unmindful of their dearly 
bought reputation for fidelity and bravery, soon abandoned the field. 
Pescara escaped from Bonnivet, took advantage of the disorder, and 
hastened to oppose the Norman troop of horse, already rushing against 
De Leyva. With his body ofcavalry had been prudently mingled a 
number of Spanish foot soldiers, armed with heavy musketry, then 
much in use, so that he was able to repel the troop of D’Albret success. 
fully, attacking him by a method, for which he was not prepared. De 
Leyva flew to the left wing, where Bonnivet, unable to sustain the 
shock, in vain encouraged his men, who now saw themselves between 
two fires; the rout became universal, and all resistance was given 
over, save in the select band in the centre, where still fought the king, 
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no longer with the hope of victory, but for bare life! Surrounded by 
the noblest and best of his champions, the sad survivors of the defeated 
host, whom Bonnivet had joined, his defence was long and obstinate. 
Here was the honor of France; they fought with the sword and lance, 
disdaining the more murderous weapons used by their baser opponents, 
and which were then deemed unfit for knightly hands, and many a bold 
adversary was struck down by the arm of the monarch himself. ‘The 
standard bearer who carried the royal colors of France, was slain by 
the iron mace of a stout Fleming, who seized the standard, and was 
bearing it off in triumph; it was rescued speedijy, however, by a royal 
knight, who wheeling aloft his partisan, cut his way once more through 
the enemy to the side of the king, and planting his precious burthen 
near a neighboring tree, turned again to withstand the shock of the 
Spaniards, that poured in overwhelming rumbers upon the devoted 
band. ‘Though*deeply wounded, and on foot, his horse having been 
slain under him, Francis defended himself with heroic firmness, in the 
midst of a shower of- blows. Many of his faithful followers fell at his 
side, voluntary victims, vainly sacrificed to secure their sovereign’s life 
and liberty. In vain his bold ehevaliers, shielding him with their own 
persous, offered their horses, and implored him to fly from certain des- 
truction; the crowd of enemies on every side, pressing closer and clo- 
ser, and augmenting in numbers, while his defenders diminished, pre- 
vented him from putting foot inthe stirrup. Bonnivet, the fatal author 
of this catastrophe, at this momeut threw himself in front of the king, 
receiving on his head a blow destined for his sovereign, which felled him 
instantly to the gronnd. © His life blood bathed the feet of his master, 
thus cancelling the ‘guilt of his pernicious counsels. 

“God save you, my royal liege!” groaned the dying favorite: “Ah! 
Agrippa,—out on thee—juggliug traitor,—fiend!”” and his last words 
were choaked in the death gasp, and the wild shouts of crowding foemen. 

Breathless with fatigue, .faint from loss of blood, and agonised by the 
sight of his loyal and devoted servants fulling so thickly around him, 
Francis was scarcely longer capable of resistance. There it was that 
his few surviving friends, and one or two of the adherents of Bourbon, 
who though fighting in the ranks of the emperor, had joined in protect- 
ing their yative prince from the fury of the Snaniards, united in be. 
seeching him to surrender his person into the hands of Bourbon himself. 

“Never—never!” cried the indignant king, “1 will rather perish, as 
these have done, than do a rebel subject such grace!” 

Two Spanish soldiers rushed upon the monarch, the one grasping 
his arms, while the other tore with rude violence from his neck, the 
collar of jewels, from which hung the badge of the order of St. Michael; 
but they were instantly repelled and forced to relinquish their prey, by 
the command of the Viceroy of Naples, who rode up to the scene of 
action. ‘To him Francis delivered his sword. ' 

“Lannoy,” he said, “receive the sword of a Prince, whom reverse of 
fortune, not of mind, has made your prisoner. I[t has been well bathed 
to day in the blood of your men!” 

Lannoy knelt to receive the honored weapon, and kissed his cap- 
tive’s hand,then taking from hisside his own blade, presented it to the king. 
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“It is not seemly,” he replied, “that so great a monarch should be 
disarmed before the subject of the Emperor.” 

“Oh, Francoise!” sighed the unfortunate prince, “thou art at length 
avenged! <The boding vision was true! Lead on,”— he said aloud; 
“lead on,—heed not courtesies with a fallen sovereign!” But the re. 
verse and his wounds were too much for his strength, and he swooned 
in the arms of the soldiers. : 

The victory of the imperialists was complete: the French had fallen 
by thousands,—some by the sword of the enemy, some had found a 
grave in the waters of the river, many ‘of their_bravest leaders were 
slain, D’Albret, Montmorenci, Chabot, and many others, were prisoners. 
D)’Alencon, who by some fatal error in the dispositions, had been shut 
out from an active part in the battle, retreated with his cavalry, gath- 
ering on his way the wretched remains of that once brilliant army. 

The hapless Francis, after a few hours of repose, was conducted to 
Certosa, where in the Carthusian nonastery, the monks were chanting 
the one hundred and eighteenth psalm. ‘I'he scene sank deep into the 
heart of the monarch, for anguish and repentance had obtained the as- 
cendancy even over his volatile spirit. Who were to say masses for 
the souls of those brave knights who had fallen in his defence? Hence 
he was conducted across the field of battle to the city of Pavia, and led 
as a prisoner into the castle, which. he had hoped, aye, sworn but the 
preceding day to enter as a eonqueror. 

Co.LumBIA, (So. Cua.) 





SIR ROBERT WALPOLE AT CAMBRIDGE, 


Sir Robert Walpole, the celebrated minister, was bred at Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge. At the first he raised great expectations 
as a boy, and when the master was told that St. John, afterwards Lord 
Bolingbroke, had, with others, his scholars, distinguished themselves for 
their eloquence, in the House of Commons, “I am impatient to hear 
that Walpole has spoken,” was his observation; “for I feel convinced 
he will be a good orator.” At King’s College, his career was near be- 
ing cut short by an attack of the small-pox. He was then known as 
a fierce Whig, and his physicians were Tories, one of whom, Dr. Bra- 
dy, said, “We must take care to save this young man, or we shall be 
accused of having purposely neglected him, because he is so viclent a 
Whig.” After he was restored, his spirit and disposition_so pleased 
the same physician, that be added, “this singular escape seems to be 
a sure prediction that he is reserved for important purposes,” which 
Walpole remembered with complacency. 
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LAW OF COPY-RIGHT—PROTECTION OF AUTHORS, &c. 


Mr. Cray, in the Senate of the United States, has recently submit- 
ted the petition of sundry authors of Great Britain, praying thata copy- 
right privilege for their works, may be granted them in this country. 
A billto this effect, has, we believe. been submitted by that gentleman. 
Whether any thing has yet been done, or will be done, by Congress, 
in reference to this subject is, at this moment, entirely unknown to us. 
The probabitity is, however, that ull consideration of the matter will be 
set aside during the present session, at least, in the press of cther and 
more important business. The division of the spoils, and the elegant 
quarrels of committees, will consume more time than can well be spared 
by modern statesmen to‘modern authors. 

We are not in possession of more than two or three uf the names of 
these British authors, who have signed this petition. ‘These are Moore, 
Bulwer, and, if we do not err, Miss Porter. ‘The works of all of the 
writers, with few exceptions, have undergone republication in this coun- 
try, but the probability is that only the two last have ever been found 
profitable authors to the American trade; and itis very doubtful wheth- 
er these two would even obtain the republication of their works amon 
us, if, under the concession of the privilege now prayed for, they could 
attach a price to their productions. It would require the sale of an im- 
mense number of copies at one Wollar (the maximum price of the Har. 
pers for Bulwer’s writings) to reward the writer and the publisher in 
both nations. Miss Porter would find much difficulty in effecting the 
sale of her manuscripts in America, and the latter writings of Mr. 
Moore, without any charge, have not been thought sufficiently attrac- 
tive to our readers to go through the American press at all. -The 
books of Miss Porter are put forth in a form so mean and cheap, as to 
render it impossible that any thing could be realized for her upon them; 
and Bulwer’s novels are currently sold at prices ranging from fifty to 
seventy-five cents for each complete work. It is this very cheapness 
which effects the sale of a large edition with us, without which, the pub. 
lishers could not safely risk the publication of more than one or two of 
the hundred works which they now put forth weekly. 

Th: British authors are praying for a privilege in America, which, 
we believe, is not granted by theirs to any other country, which is cer- 
tainly not conceded to them in any other. They avail themselves freely 
enough of German and French literature—the arts, the sciences, and 
the letters of all nations,—poor bedevilled America not even excepted, 
and their writings, in the original, and by: translations, are freely pub. 
lished upon the continent without yielding a solitary sous to their au- 
thors, unless in the case of some one particularly distinguished individual, 
who is paid simply for an early copy, in order-that the publisher may 
have priority over all rival tradesmen. ‘This is a practice which pre. 
vails now in the United States, and we know that Mr. Bulwer receives 
for this preference, which he gives to oue American publisher over ‘ano- 
ther, a consideration of nearly a thousand dollars for early sheets of 
each of his popular novels. So far as the people’s interests are con. 
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_—— 


cerned,—and this point we will first consider,—it might not be so wise 
to grant them this privilege. It is perhaps quite sufficient for an au. 
thor to content himself with the pecuniary rewards of a single nation, 
and if the people of Great Britain are unable.to provide with a support 
commensurate to his proper wants and claims the individual who is of 
them, and who labors for them, then it is high time that he should leave 
them, and seek the patronage and protection of those who wiil. treat 
him better. If this be the case with Messrs. Bulwer aud Moore, let 
us extend the invitation to them at once to come and dwell among us. 
If they will do this, the benefits of our law of copy-right, as enjoyed 
by native authors, will of course be theirs; and whatever may be its 
advantages, they may be sure of a hearty welcome to it in common 
with the rest. But it would not be the part of wisdom, nor is it the 
practice of other nations, to grant such a privilege to foreigners. It 
is easy to illustrate our objection, We have before us two copies of 
La Martine. One isthe Paris edition, the’ cost of which is six dollars 
—the other is the Brussels, or foreign and cheap edition, the cost of 
which is seventy-five cents. The difference is exceedingly imposing 
to a poor, but reading people, under which head we class both the 
German and our own. But we have some examples nearer home 
which are similarly imposing. Let the American reader compare the 
London editions of Mr. Bulwer’s books with those put forth in New 
York and’ Philadelphia. The former are usually sold at a guinea, the 
latter at fifty or seventy-five cents. If Mr. Bulwer could charge five 
thousand dollars for his copy-right in this country, the American pub- 
lishers either could not publish at all, or the price would soon be that of 
the London edition. ‘The evil of such a difference would be severely 
felt in a country like ours, were the people of necessity, especially re- 
quire that their literature should be cheap; and the adoption of such a 
principle would be directly in the teeth of that sagacious and statesman. 
like policy of Mr. Brougham, recommended by his own practice, not 
less than his opinions, which has. sent the. schoolmaster abroad to the 
remotest nations, in the shape of the thousand-leaved “Penny Maga. 
zine.” ‘The foreign reading of all our western and south-western peo- 
ple would be cut off at one fell swoop by tliis procedure; and we take 
leave to say, that this class constitutes three-fourths of the American 
book purchasing community. In those regions the facilities of “circu- 
lating” and “city” libraries are not to be had, and the books read by 
the people, they are compelled to buy, and could not do so unless they 
could buy them very cheap. A still greater evil would result from the 
extension of this principle to other departments of mental achiev- 
meut; and this extension might with quite as much justice be asked by 
foreigners at our hands. We should never be able to avail ourselves 
of foreign discoveries in art or science—a privilege which English ar- 
tists and manufacturers have not unfrequently sent their agents into for- 
eign nations to steal;—and, whatever might be the discoveries of the 
chemist, the physician, the astronomer, the mechanist,—or whatever the 
divine effusions 0; the muse, in other countries, they would be self- 
denied to the American, except at such prices as the foreign inventor 
might think proper to impose. An arbitrary rule like this would be 
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binding only upon us; for we may rest assured that no other nation 
would follow such an example. Our country, which must continue to 
look for many years to come, almost entirely to foreign science, and 
the immense advantages in the possession of ether and older countries, 
should be the last to bind its hands with any fetters other than those 
which are absolutely called for by propriety. 

This latter remark, indeed, suggests another question. It may, and 
will, most probably, be urged, with some show of reason, that no na- 
tion, and least of all one like ours, which claims only fair play and an 
open field, should be content to derive a benefit from any person or peo- 
ple without yielding for it a proper equivalent. The gencral proposi- 
tion is unquestionable enough; but it may safely be met by another. 
No people is bound in reason or should be required to do that which is 
beyond their resources. It is a pecuniary impossibility for the United 
States to pay British prices for British arts. ‘Though a prosperous, we 
are in reality a poor people, since we have not yet, collectively, that sur- 
plus capital which will enable us to pay highly for any of the luxuries 
and the graces of life. But, setting this matter aside, we think it un- 
reasonable to require that all the nations should: be assessed to satisfy 
the avarice and the insatiate appetites of the individual citizen in one. 
We should like to know what returns the English propose to make to 
French authors for the thousand and one dramas which they take from 
the French, and with which they almost entircly provide their own 
stage. The thing is not thought of,—and, unless a. nation is so besot- 
ted as to tie up their own resources, and: refuse their ase, while other 
nations have no such scruples—the demand would be held too extrava- 
gant for consideration. In most countries the author derives his sup- 
port from the audience which he addresses in particular; and this audi- 
ence is chiefly composed of his own countrymen. There is a national 
propriety, indeed, in his being confined to such an audience; as his argu- 
ments, his thoughts, his creations, are more-likely then to be national in 
their character and to tend to patriotism. The evil of addressing two,— 
not merely different, but absolutely hostile nations,—will soon make 
itselt apparent, if it has not done so already. We find Mr. Bulwer, 
on the one hand, writing a pelting preface to his books for the Ameri- 
can people, which is silently omitted from his English publication, where 
it might not be so well received; and, on the other-hand, with a kindred 
feeling. we see Mr. Irving, in like manner, addressing his American 
reader in language which is carefully suppressed in that publication 
which is submitted to the English. We donot approve of this double- 
dealing, though both these authors have their excuses ready. Mr. Ir- 
ving, we are aware, has recently given certain reasons for his having 
done this, but we are not so sure that these reasons are distinguished by 
his wonted acumen. The preface.to a book is as much a part of the 
book, as the title page. fei t is indeed usually uaderstood as intended 
to convey some idea of its character, or of that of the author. -What- 
ever is irrelevant thereto, belongs to other publications; and may well 
be omitted. Certainly that which appears necessary to the work (Q. 
The man?) in one country, would seem to be quite as necessary in an- 
other. Such a practice presupposes a large difference between the two 
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audiences, in one or more leading respects; and we well know that 
public opinion abroad is not apt to regard America in any other than 
an inferior point of view. ‘The inevitable consequence of such a fact 
must be the declension of patriotic consideration for his country, in the 
American who goes abroad for his patronage, unless, iike Fenimore 
Cooper. his mind is well imbued. at the outset, with a sturdy sense of 
nationality,—the highes +. proof of honorable character,—and disdains 
to submit the claims of his country to the arbitrary standard of a for- 
éign and invidious people, simply because the sale of_a book, and the 
invitation to a dinner, may be effected by his avowed amor patria in a 
nation which so highly estimates its own, as to allow nothing for its 
neighbors. This point we are disposed to dwell upon, as we hold it 
important in the last degree. It is worthy our most jealous considera. 
tion asa people. It is throughthe authors of a nation, chiefly, that its 
characteristics are preserved for, transmitted to, and made respectable 
in, the eyes of the world. If our writers are taught to regard their 
patronage as the homage of a foreign people equally with our own, 
their writings will be addressed to them quite as frequently as to our- 
selves; and we shall have.—as, indeed, we now have,—Americans de- 
voting themselves to the illustration of foreign manners, customs, and 
character, and almost entirely regardless of our own. We shall find 
them suppressing the most glorious details in our own national history, 
that they muy avoid offending foreign prejudices, or provoking the hos- 
tility of a rival nation; and thus, the very class of men to whose genius 
and endowments we are most disposed to look; to perpetuate the nation. 
al fame, and do justice to the achievments of our citizens, will be the 
first to prove recreant to their trust, and sink the love of country to 
secure the sale of abook. That-we do not speculate rashly or at ran- 
dom in this, we are already, and unhappily, able to instance a case in 
point which is of ‘recent occurrence. Mr. Washington Irving, of 
whom we have already spoken, undertook, while in England, to bring 
forth the poems of Mr. William Cullen Bryant, and introduce them, in 
an English form, to an English*audience. This was a rash step, it 
appears, and not to be undertaken without due thought. It so.happen- 
ed that in this collection, which is singularly unobjectionable through- 
out, there was one very spirited lyric, well known to the American 
reader, entitled the “Song of Murion’s Men.” In this lyric there occurs 
two lines which Mr, Irving thought, under the advice of others, and 
those Englishmen, to’be objectionable. .These shocking lines were as 
follow:— | 


“The British soldier trembles - 
- When Marion’s name is told.” 


Now, though such was the fact, the fact was too much for a brave 
British stomach to bear, even in poetry, and the verse was altered by 
Mr. irving so as to read more acceptably to his foreign audience.— 
Here, Mr. Bryant is made to say what he does not say,—the tribute to 
patriotic valor is suppressed, —the national achievments slurred over; 
and allfor what?) ‘To give Mr, Irving’s own plea, for fear that it might 
prejudice the work before its beauties could be appreciated. That is 
to say, in plain English, for fear that it might affect the sale of the:edi- 
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tion. This delicate forbearance on the part of an American author, is 
the more remarkable, when we recollect the daily vituperation of his 
country by the British press, and, with very few exceptions, by all the 
British writers. If American valor were to be disparaged by an Eng. 
lish company, Mr. irving being present, we certainly should not deem 
it likely that he would be the man to resent the indignity. That our 
readers may learn how far such forbearance meets with return from our 
British brethren, we will give but a single passage from the “Switzer- 
land,” of Mr. Cooper,* recently published. Hesays—“Our numbers 
increase, and with them our abuse; for tt is not an uncommon thing to 
see, written in English, in the travellers books kept by law at all the inns, 
pasquinades on America, opposite the American names. Whata state of 
feeling it betrays, when a traveller cannot write his name, in compli- 
ance witha law of the country in which he happens to be, without call- 
ing down upon himself anathemas of this kind. JI have a register of 
twenty-three of these gratuitious injuries. What renders them less excu- 
sable, is the fact, that they who are guilty of the impropriety would pro. 
bably think twice before they performed the act in the presence of the 
party wronged. ‘These intended insults, are, consequently so many re- 
gisters of their own meanness. 

I have never seen one unless in the case of an American, or one that 
was not written in English. This disposition, in our kinsmen,to deride 
and abuse America is observed and freely commented upon by the people 
of the Continent, who are far from holding us themselves in the highest 
respect.” + ‘This is but one of many facts of a similar kind which the 
reader will find in the work referred to. But this fact does not surprise 
us. It is of a piece with that natural love which first drove its children 
into the wilderness, then sought them out in two bloody wars to de- 
stroy them, and failing in these attempts (for the infant was another 
Hercules, and strangled the serpents who would have devoured it in the 
cradle) now inundate us with its hireling travellers, who hourly, while 
writing of our country, 

*‘Distort the truth, accumulate the lie, 

And pile the pyramid of calumny.” 
In return for this natural treatment we are to withhold the truth, and sup. 
press the land of that valor which resisted and made our enemies trem- 
ble. Truly, Mr. Irving’s Americanism, about which he lias expressed 
himself so mellifluously in the preface to the “Tour on the Prairies,’ 





* But, perhaps, no farther return is nseessary than the sale of the edition. 
This, according to Mr. Irving’s statement, being the only consideration. The 
money to Mr. Bryant, was every thing;—the fame of Marion,—the glory of the 
country, nothing .Butto do Mr. B. justice, this argument is not his. 

t Vide Cooper’s “Switzerland, first part, vol. 1, pp. 113, 114, et passim. Take 
this little fact in connection with the daily, weekly, monthly abuse of our people, 
our name, our institutions—every thing which belongs to, and makes us a distinct 
people,—by the writing which England spawns in such countless shoals, and we 
cannot but believe that a deep-rooted hostility, individual, not less than political, 
prevails in that country againstus. The fact is, that, speaking the same language, 
and taught by the same master, reading in the same books, claiming a common ori- 
gin, and yet not theirs, we approach too nearly, and promise too certainly, by our 
frequent success so far, to become imposing rivals, altogether to satisfy and please 
so self complaisant a personage as John Bull has ever shown himself. 
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(omitted in the English edition) may well be questioned, though no one 
can easily question that gainful policy which regards the sale of a book 
as much superior to the assertion of his country’s reputation, and, possi. 
bly, his own. Mr. Irving in answering this charge, already preferred 
against him in another Journal, has furnished certain reasons in ac. 
counting for these differing prefaces, which are full and ingenious enough, 
though not quite satisfactory. They are more ingenious enough, though 
not quite satisfactory. He says, and we givehim the benefit of his plea 
at large: 


“When my Tour on the Prairies was ready for the press, I sent a manuscript 
copy to England for publication, and atthe same time, put a copy in the press at 
New York. As this was my first appearance before the American public since 
my return, I was induced, while the work was printing, to modify the introduction 
so as to express my sense of the unexpected warmth with which I had been wel- 
comed to my native place, and my general feelings on finding myself once more 
at home, and among my friends. These feelings were genuine, and were not ex- 
pressed with half the warmth with which they were entertained. Circumstances 
alluded to in that introduction had made the reception I met with from my coun- 
trymen, doubly dear and touching to me, and had filled my heart with affectionate 
gratitude for their unlooked for kindness. In fact, misconstructions of my conduct 
and misconceptions of my character, somewhat similar to those I am at present en- 
deavoring to rebut, had appeared in the public press, and, as I erroneously sup- 
posed, had prejudiced the mind of my countrymen against me. The professions 
therefore to which you have alluded, were uttered, not to obviate such prejudices, 
or to win my way to the good will of my countrymen, put to express my feelings 
after their good will had been unequivocally manifested. While I thought they 
doubted me, I remained silent; whenI found they believed in me, I spoke. I have 
never been in the habit of beguiling them by fulsome professions of : 
those cheap passports to public favor; and I think I might for once have been in. 
dulged in briefly touching a chord, on which others have harped to so much advan. 
tage. 

“ON ow, even granting I had “studiously omitted” all those professions in the in. 
troduction intended for the London market, instead of giving utterance to them af.- 
ter that article had been sent off, where, I would ask, would have been the impro- 
priety of the act? What had the British public to do with those home greetings and 
those assuarances of gratitude and affection which related exclusively to my coun- 
trymen, and grew out of my actual position with regard to them? There was 
nothing in them at which the British reader could possibly take offence; the omit- 
ting them, therefore, could not have argued “timidity,” but would have been mere- 
ly a matter of good taste; for they would have been as much out of place repeated 
to English readers, as would have been my greetings and salutations to my family 
circle, if repeated out of the window for the benefit of the passers by in the 
street.” 


Let us examine this plea in detail. Mr. Irving wished to express his sense 
of the warmth with which he had been received by his countrymen on 
his return to his native country, and he did so through the medium of his 
“Tour on the Prairies,” that being the first publication which he made 
after his reaching home. Wasthere any thing improper in his letting 
the British public see the fondness with which the favor of his country- 
men had inspired him? Was there any thing out of place in such an 
exhibition to his British friends? Would they not rejoice too, if prompt- 
ed by a proper spirit, in the love and duty, which a son, a long wan- 
derer, had, on his return, poured forth to the ear of that fond mother, 
who had borne him? They certainly would, if imbued with the proper 
feeling; and if it were not the case,—as it is,—that the American name 
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was one, but too apt to be considered in that country with contempt. To 
pour forth the warmth ofa son’s fondness in the ears of such a mother, 
would have been excessively bad taste in an English edition; and pre- 
paring a special edition for that market, it would have been a good rea- 
son for a bookseller to suppress it. ‘The excellence of the reason is al. 
so clear, however, in favor of an American author, who insists upon his 
patriotism. But the very fact that the circumstances accompaning 
the publication of his “Tour,” were peculiar, rendered it essential that 
they should go along with, and belong to the book;—they formed a part 
of its history in both countries, and in a memoir of his life they would 
be important. Jt might be important to know, ata future day, that an 
American author, travelling in Europe for many years, writing books 
about Europe, and always favorable books too, of the countries in which 
he lived—at a time when those countries were continually denouncing 
and openly despising his own, in defence of which, he, her son, and still 
her citizen, neither spoke nor wrote any thing—it might be well to 
know, we say, that he nevertheless did not forget his country or abate 
in his love for her. Oh, no! The preface which Mr. Irving furnished to 
his American edition, would have been far better placed, if published in 
front of the English. It was there, and there above all other places, 
that it was most requisite, since nothing less might satisfy the English 
reader, that he, whose writings had done so much for the honor of Eng- 
lish literature. was in reality an American citizen, born in the despised 
States, and not unwilling to share in the wholesale, if not wholesome 
scorn, with which his countrymen are visited in that very unprejudiced 
region, of which he is so remarkably tender. 

But, “misconstructions of his conduct, and misconceptions of his 
character’’ had, clearly appeared; and for this very reason Mr. Irving 
should have avoided any thing of an equivocal character. The charge, 
even if undeserved, should have been a wholesome warning, and Mr. 
Irving might, with reason, have inquired, whether these ‘misconstruc- 
tions,” were not common to both countries. He might have asked, and 
have been answered too, whether, in avoiding the subject of his coun- 
try almost entirely during his stay in Europe, he had not avoided the 
imputation,—in England a crushing one, of being an American? Whe. 
ther, in refusing to do battle for his country with the venal pen,—which 
were constantly busy in her abuse, he had not foregone one of the 
proudest duties of the patriot? There are some other questions which 
we might propose to him for self-solution, which have not been consid- 
ered in this paragraph. 

Mr. Irving makes a merit of having foreborne to speak of the love 
which he entertained to his country, until she had first spoken of hers to 
him. It might have been more becoming of the son not to have waited 
so long, and to have spoken first. But the fact is, that Mr. Irving did not 
wait. He availed himself of the very first opportunity after his arrival, 
to utter these professions at a public dinner given him in New York,—a 
city exceedingly liberal in public dinners, and this was followed up by 
the iteration of these same professions in the very first work which 
thereafter he put forth. We are not so well convinced either, that Mr. 
Irving was satisfied that he was in error, after this, in attributing preju- 
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dices to his countrymen in respect to himself... A public dinner con- 
veys no such conclusive testimony, and he too well knows how such 
“unequivocal manifestations” are gotten up, to be sure that the confi- 
dence of Kis countrymen in his patriotism remained unimpaired. A 
public dinner now-a-days (and this was the only new form taken in Mr. 
Irving’s case by public opinion) is very well known to be the tribute of 
a clan rather than of a people, the fruit of adroit management in a few, 
for the commendation of a particular, and sometimes, a deserving favorite. 

The second quoted paragraph of Mr. Irving, is a plausible one e- 
nough, but itis unsound, “W hat had the British publie to do with those 
assurances and gratitude which related exclusively to my countrymen, 
&c?” He might as well ask what have the British public to do with 
the book itself which related exclusively to a wild region.of his coun- 
try. If the love of country entertained by a son, and the correspond- 
ing love which is felt by a mother, are of no moment to the British pub- 
lic, of what concern is it to them that the same son takes a ramble over 
his mother’s territories? The affection of the patriot and the citizen 
should be as dear to the British people, whose literature abounds in the 
most beautiful tribute to both, as any subject, and we may say to Mr. 
Irving that he can scarcely point to any other portion of his writings, 
which shall be found more pleasing or more popular, if permitted to be 
seen, in either country. But it was particularly important that Mr. Ir- 
ving should have given the omitted chapter to the British people. It was 
due to his country, so much reviled among them, that they should see 
one of the most distinguished of her men of genius proud to boas of 
his affinity, and yielding himself up to the fondest expression of warm 
and lasting attachment to herself and her institutions. Nor would it 
have “been as much out of place, repeated to English, readers as would 
have been his greetings and salutations to his family circle, if repeated 
out of the window for the benefit of the passers-by in the street.” This 
is a woful begging of the question, unless Mr. Irving can show that 
he may challenge the attention of the passer-by to one part of his pub- 
lic performance, and deny all but a favored few to look upon the rest. 

We have been led much beyond our purpose, by the nature of these 
remarks; but the suhject is an important one, and the public attention 
cannot be too soon drawn to its consideration. Wehave said enough, 
we believe, for the present, to lead to some pause on the part of our law- 
givers in bestowing upon foreign authors the privilege which they soli- 
cit. We have shown, though of necessity, in a hurried manner, some 
few of the many injuries which it would operate upon our people in in- 
creasing the price of an indulgence to them, which, chiefly on account 
of its present cheapness, they consume in greater quantity than any 
other people, on the face of the globe, unless, perhaps, we except the 
Germans, with whom cheap literature is the desideratum also. There are 
yet other views to be expressed however, and the subject is to be regar- 
ded in another aspect. There is little doubt thatthe facility with which 
our publishers procure foreign books without charge, will, for a long 
time, prevent them from paying liberally those native authors who pos. 
sess the privilege of copyrights. Our publishers will not feel compel- 
led to buy an American book, whatever may be its merit, so long as they 
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can procure the best European books for nothing. They will only buy, 
and then at limited prices, the writings of authors whose names guar- 
antee their sale. The evil, therefore, of the law, as it stands at pre- 
sent, is one chiefly affecting the original writers of our own land, and 
not the readers; and this evil is, perhaps, to be best remedied by an ex- 
tension of the privileges of native copyright. What is the precise 
privilege of the existing law upon this subject, we do not know. Mr. 
Verplank, we believe, brought in a bill some few years ago, which ex- 
tended the term of its enjoyment from twenty eight to fiftv years, or 
thereabouts. Itshould be a perpetuity, and should be put upon the 
footing of any other class of property. Wehave some views upon 
this subject which we shall hereafter express. Some thoughts too upon 
dramatic literature and the modes by which it should be protected and 
encouraged, are in,our mind, but we must reserve their utterance for an- 
other paper. 





TO MY ABSENT CHILD. 


My little May,—my little May! 
T love,—lI love the fairy name;— 
To wake thy father’s tend’rest lay 
Or sooth his breast, ’tis still the same. 


Though often breathed, in softer strain 
It falls upon my pensive ear, 

The magic chord again, again 
Awakes a music still more dear. 


My absent child, my absent child, 
How lonely falls the sad’ning sound! 
The world’s a dreary desert wild, 
And desolation reigns around. 


This hopeless waste would still look gay 
With thee, my babe, the scene to cheer, 

Thy cherub smiles, my little May, 
Would make the dreariest desert dear. 


Thy infant face,—thy infant face, 

How bright my fancy paints it now! 
Ah time! and shall it e’er erase 

The sweetness from thy fairy brow! 


The lily’s glow shall mantle there, 
The rose shall tint thy pallid cheek, 
And Peris from their Adens fair 
The pride of form in thee may seek. 


My Peri light, my Peri bright! 
An Eastern clime should be thy home, 

An Eastern sun should bless thy sight, 
Through Eastern groves I’d see thee roam. 


I'd see thee skip on Carmel’s hills 
As light in form as wild gazelles, 

I’d see thee drink from Jaspar rills, 
And sportin Herman’s dewy dells. 


Thy father’s hope, thy mother’s joy, 
The gentle beam that gilds our way, 

Our only bliss without alloy— 

Peace to my own,—my little May! 
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THE FORGERS.—A DRAMATIC POEM. 
: BY JOHN B. WHITE, ESQ. 
DRAMATIS PERSON &. 
@ 


Mordaunt, a wealthy and respectable merchant. 

Leonard Mordaunt, his son. 

Charles Ridgeford, a dissipated friend to Leonard Mordaunt. 
Horatio Wardlaw, a pious friend of the same. 

Fenton, a wealthy merchant, friend to Mordaunt, sen. 
Freeman, a youth, clerk to Mordaunt, sen. 


Mrs. Mordaunt, mother of Leonard Mordaunt. 
Laura, daughter to Fenton. 

Harriet, sister to Wardlaw. 

Celestina, sister to Ridgeford. 


Sprite, Masks, Officers, Master of Ceremonies, Pall Bearers, Servants, &c. &c. 





ACT I.—SCENE I. 


An apartment in the house of Rincrrorp—Carestina, alone, looking through 
a casement on the full moon which is just rising. 


Cel. Thou eloquent dumb witness of my shame,— 
I loathe thy beams!—I stooped, curs’d thought! to make 
My conquest sure,—my failure, not my fault, 
Imourn! The heart that’s wanton of its boon, 
Unworthy proves to be retained in love, 
And soon, as little worth, is flung away! 
Ah! there I failed, and now remorse corrodes 
My soul, changing its vital flood to gall! 
*T was on a night, resplendent as this is, 
When at my feet, a paragon of worth, 
He lay, my slave.—A cloud passed o’er the scene, 
And pestilential grief now racks my brain!— 
Mordaunt, Mordaunt! fain would I resign thee, 
Could I the deep foundations of my love 
Root up, and blot from memory the past, 
Though false, memorials of thy plighted faith! 
Detested thought!—Fond memory be still! 
Rest, rest till vengeance hath appeased my hate! 


Enter Ripgerorp. 


Ridg. Ha, Celestina—are you here alone? 
What! Ruminating on the stars?—if so, 
I pray you cast my horoscope, and tell, 
What future destiny they do portend. 
Cel. My mind is wrapped too deep in inward thought, 
To read the stars, or scan another’s fate. 
A soui perturbed looks not beyond itself.— 
Have you of late seen Mordaunt in your walks? 
Ridg. Ihave; we parted brief time since. 
Cel. Indeed! 
Ridg. You challenge as of right. One might infer, 
To hear your speech, that he’d surrendered all, 
And vowed obedience to you, as—your lord. 
Cel. Come, come; I pray you, do not chafe me thus. 
You find me in no fitting mood to jest!— 
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Time hurries on, and I must bluntly speak 
The wrongs ’twere idle longer to disguise. 

Ridg. Well, speak; I’m neither dull to hear, nor slow 
To execute your will. Proceed! 

Cal. : Attend. 

You know I loved him—Mordaunt, yea, I loved 
With more than woman’s ardor: I adored 

The earth whereon he trod. But, once deceived, 
And who can e’er forgive! If brother’s heart 
Beats in your breast, you will avenge my wrongs, 
Though you’ve long stood a driveller by my side! 

Ridg. You speak at random, like a fool! 

Cal. Well, well! 
Yet nerve enough I have to follow him, 

Vi hich I will surely do, have I but lite, 
With fierce, unceasing vengeance to the grave, 
Unless atonement in the dust be made. 

Ridg. Be calm! why rave on thus?—You seem to me 
A maniac turned! Sure I’ve already done, 

Yea, still am doing in your cause, far more 
Than hell-born malice need devise. 

Cal. Pray, what? 

Ridg. Who leads him to the gambling-house by night? 
Who undermines his character by day? 

Who dissipates his time? Who wastes his health? 
Who tempts him, day by day, to drain the cup, 
And add intemperance to his other crimes? 

Think you, that, but for me, Mordaunt would prove 
Bankrupt in purse and reputation, thus?— 

Yet all for sake of you, unthankful girl! 

Cel. More, then, you merit than you’a credit for: 
Accept a sister’s gratitude.—Well, then, 

Forgive my haste; ’twas passion moved me thus. 
When urged by that, I know not what I do, 
Or think, or speak. But come, I’m calm—proceed. 

Ridg. Mordaunt, if managed with discretion true, 
The hand of Laura Fenton never gains. 

Whether you'll deem him worthy of your hand, 
Defeated thus, you shall yourself decide; 
Though I will lay him at your feet, rest sure! 

Cel. Think not I'd take this remnant of a man, 
For he’ll be naught else when I’ve sped my shaft, 
And place him o’er my destiny, supreme! 

Ridg. Sister of mine, I would so judge your mind. 

Cel. Why should I dwell on my own wrongs alone! 
True, they are worthy of your deep revenge, 

For deeper stain ne’er blurred a sister’s fame! 

Still would [have you not forget your own. 
Remember, Laura, but for him, was yours, 

And might be still, if close you press your suit. 
She ’s wealth, with all things worthy of your grasp. 
So deep the hazard play in such a game! 

I rest upon you, with a sister’s love, 

Well couting on your wisdom and your nerve! 

Ridg. ’Tis but of late the worst has reached my ear, 
Finding that Laura pays his suit regard. 

Had I not hoped he would have claimed your hand 
Full long ere this, he should have made amends 
For pangs he caused your doating heart to feel. 
But brotherly regard restrained my arm; 

So traced me out a slow though certain course, 
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Which makes our triumph glorious in the end! 
Cel. Pray you go on, I like to hear your views. 
Ridg. By any plot devised, we shonld defeat 

This purposed marriage-—Time is all we need: 

Time, that most sure and deadly foe to fame. 

Cal. That Laura loves him, cannot be denied. 
Ridg. Her native prudence will withhold ker vows, 
Could she but meet him as he’s oft of late, 
The victim of imtemperance and debauch. 
Cel. E’en Fenton too— 
Ridg. His prudence is well known,— 

He will reject his claims beyond all doubt, 

So soon as we disclose his character.— 

Postpone their union, and they never wed: 

Expose his foibles and he turns to you,— 

Reject him, if you please—he’s lost: 

Accept—your clouds in azure melt away. 

But once exhibit him to Laura’s eyes, 

The gaping object of a world’s just scorn; 

Steep him in Wine, then thrust him in her path, 

To gibe and gibber like some mountain ape, 

My word upon it, she abandons him; 

Yea, were the altar decked to plight their troth. 
Cel, You are indeed my oracle! 

Ridg. Then mark! 

The mask we’ve now on foot, will soon afford 

Befitting field for active enterprize. 

Mere novice must I be indeed, should I 

Expedients lack, to make our project good. 

To chance, we needs must leave minute detail, 

Whilst subtilty directs our grander moves. 

Cal. But look! here Wardlaw comes, 
Ridg. Let’s chauge the theme. 
Cal. A Comet, to the sun, moves not with pace 

More swift, than he to Laura’s ear. 

Ridg, Freight this free shallop well with poisoned store, 

And let it glide full laden into port. 


Enter WaRDLAW. 


You’re welcome—in right fitting time you come 

To mingle sympathy with our regret— 

Our thoughts were turned on Maudaunt’s evil speed. 
Ward. No serious evil has befallen him? 

Ridg. Merely the loss of some few thousand dimes, 

Which, though at present, he can ill afford, 

Fair Laura’s coffers will make good, full soon. 
Ward. Tempests may sweep the merchant from the sea, 

And scatter his rich produce on the waves; 

Yet he proves bankrupt ne’er who sternly keeps 

Honor and piety to guide his course. 

Shall I lament that some commercial ill 

Lights on his house? for such your words import. 
Cal.’Twere good, if nothing worse beset his weal, 

For then his bark, secure might cleave the waves 

Of this tempestuous life;—but some make sport 

Of honor as with dice,—are free with oaths, 

Drink deep and gamble, proffer vows, betray,— 

Yet, current pass, as honorable men. 

Mordaunt perhaps, exception proves in these. 
Ridg. Why Mordaunt, true, drinks freely with his friends, 

And sports as freely with his worldly trash, 
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Yet, he most justly boasts an honest name— 
The debt of honor he has late incurred,— 
Will soon be paid, forgotten be as soon. 

Tis not the first, nor will it be the last. 

Cal. If last, ’twere least—Intemperance, far worse, 
Besets his daily and his nightly path. 

No friend of Laura, more than I, laments 
The mournful sacrifice she early makes. 

Ward. Yet, draw, I pray, the veil of charity, 
O’er deeds, that sterner justice may condemn: 
Thus may we pardon hope for, when we err. 

Cel.’Tis strange, that, you, the advocate become 
Of crimes, ’gainst which the righteous cry aloud; 
Yet Laura’s ills will not the lighter prove, 

When she, cold charity, from others seeks. 

Ward. I only would avert a shaft that’s aimed 
’Gainst absent reputation. Bethe faults 
Of Mordaunt what they may, let’s strive to mend, 
Not publish them. 

Cel. I deemed it merely just, 

To you, as Laura’s friend, thus free to speak, 
Trusting you would right promptly shield her heart, 
Glance the averted arrow, where it may.— 

You join the maskers, I presume? 

Ward. Not I. 

Ridg. The Masquerade, that féte expected long, 
Excludes at present, every other thought. 

The curious world, on eager tiptoe stands, 
Anxious to catch, e’en glimpse behind the scene; 
Such is man’s love, to forerun things to come. 

Cel. [ll venture, you have played the spy.— 

Ridg. One Swain 
The blackguard acts in costume all complete. 
Another takes the character of ape, 

And apes the ape, to admiration.—Then, 
Two will attempt to play off, puss and png, 
And fight and scratch and run about the halls; 
Doing in all, as puss and pug are wont. 

Ward. What worthy pastime for immortal souls! 

Cel. A canting age is this in which we live! 
Rejecting pleasures for the lack of taste, 

Railing at joys it has not sense to feel! 
It fills me ever with disgust!—Adien! Exit. 

Ward. So now, good Ridgeford, I would say one word, 
On subjects that concern our Mordaunt’s fate. 

Ridg. No one more ready ear than I,— 

Ward. No doubt. 
You've learnt, perhaps, that he affianced was 
To Laura, fairest in our maiden train,x— 

Ridg. And willbe wedded soon, if fame speaks true, 
Nor less good luck I wish him, in my soul! 

Ward. Much as my heart inclines me to his cause, 
Still, Idare not in ready mood respond 
To such ejaculation. Whilst his course, 

Eccentric as it is, concerned himself 

Alone, however painful to look on, 

I dared not speak: It seemed like sowing seed 

To grow on stony ground,—but now ’tiy changed; 

For soon, another’s weal is linked with his; 

So friendship bids no longer silence keep,— 

And needs must warn him ’gainst the brink he treads. 
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Ridg. What would you more, than have them marry forth? 


A youth no sooner has resigned the world, 
And taken to himself a prudent wife, 
Than straight a man, he proves, reformed and true; 
W ho ever knew arake reclaimed, ’till wed? 
Ward. I ne’er subscribe to like philosophy;— 
Intemperance on intemperance daily feeds, 
And he that feebly grasps the cup in youth, 
In manhood or in age, a maniac dies. 
Ridg. The coward only fears the bowl! 
Ward, Be wise! 
Sport not, pray, Ridgeford, with a cause so grave! 
I treat in serious mood, and crave your aid, 
So trust you will not tamper in this mood. 
Ridg.Well, speak.—What would you have me do? 


Ward. The world 
Well knows the sway you hold o’er Mordaunt’s mind, 
To good or ill account the same. To you, . 


I make appeal in this grave enterprize, 
Not doubting to obtain your friendly aid. 
Ridg. Better seek aid at more experienced hands. 
Poor pilot, one, whose barque’s already wrecked. 
Ward. What honors Rome decreed who rescued life! 
Yet how far greater glory, his, who saves 
A soul alive, and rescues it from hell. 
Ridg. Hold not, kind Wardlaw, in such fulsome strain, 
It suits me not,—In my own way I act.— 
I never was, nor will be led by man. 
Intemperance, that hard besetting vice, 
Philosophy and firmness may subdue, 
And when that happy conquest is obtained, 
You may command me, as you deem it meet. 
Ward If only on Philosophy we rest, 
Our hopes are vain,—some arm more potent still 
Must guide our course, else all our labor’s lost. 
Ridg. We’ll meet again, and graver conference hold. 
Ward. ’Tis needless more to meet.—Good night. 
Ridg. Good night. 
I go in haste to join our friend: Adieu! [£zaunt. 


SCENE II. 


Anelegant Drawing room, in the house of Mordaunt, Senr. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Morpavunt. 


Mr. M. The wealth of Rothschild even, can’t supply 
The spendthrift cravings of a son like ours. 
Peruvian mines could not make good such wants. 
Mrs, M. Why speak of mines, and cast them in the scale, 
With one, whom I have treasured in my soul, 
Yea, garnered up, within my heart of hearts? 
Mr. M. Who pray, more liberal has been than I? 
Domestics, carriages of every sort, 
Racers, and hounds, yea, every thing, indeed, 
That could divert the mind or please the taste, 
Have long his utmost wants forerun, yet, still 
What is his gratitude for all these gifts! 
Intemperance! I blush to name the vice! 
Demands, and bills, and drafts extravagant, 
Pour in upon me daily. 
Mrs. M. Hapless youth! 
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Mr. M. A draft, in favor of some unknown hand, 
Was late presented for a heavy sum; 
But this our house, in honest part, refused. 
«irs. M. Disgrace, far worse than death! What value’s wealth, 
If not to gratify those hearts we love? 
I’d barter all we own, nay, crawl the earth, 
Rather than heap such shame upon our son! 
Ah! rather were I in my silent grave, 
Where | must shortly, be, dishonored thus! 
Mr. M. A parent, am I not in duty bound 
To know the end of prodigal demands, 
Before I give my purse to sanction them? 
Mrs. M. A noble soul like his,disdains to give,— 
I prize him higher for his manly pride,— 
A slave’s base reck’ning for each cent he spends: 
I'd have him starve, ere thus to condescend! 
You’re undeserving, Mordaunt, of a son 
Like ours.—Still, all, I trust, will soon be well. 
Dear Laura Fenton will requite his worth, 
And make him independent of a world! 
All that I blush for, is, that he must go 
A beggar, almost, to her father’s house! 
Mr. M. Such shafts fly back on those who launch them forth. 
How long ere this, might Laura have been his, 
Had fell Intemperance not dashed the cup, 
That Virtue had presented to his lip! 
Mrs. M. Thus are his youthful foibles treasured up, 
To be forever cast into his face;— 
Is this the part a tender parent acts? 
Mr. M. Why thus afflict my heart? 
Mrs. M., ’T will sure break mine! 
Reflect you, Mordaunt, on our Leonard’s fate! 
Think of the wound his honor has sustained,— 
And for no better cause than senseless trash! 
Stung to the quick at sense of wounded pride, 
He shrinks with horror from the vulgar gaze, 
And flies for refuge to oblivious draughts, 
While narrow parents count their gilded dross! 
Mr. M. Such keen, such harsh reproach I merit not: 
Nor can I[ longer bear it! Heaven forfend, 
That, wild extravagance and guilty joys, 
May not the ruin and destruction prove 
Of him, and of his doating parents too! [ Exit. 
Mrs M. To think that he, who is my soul’s first pride, 
And whom I’ve nurtured with maternal care, 
Jealous to have him tread in henor’s path, 
Should at this day, a humble suppliant stoop, 
For dress, to which I scurn to give a name! 
This world, indeed, is cursed enough with ills; 
Why strew them in the path of those we love? 
But here the dear one comes! 


Enter Morpavunt. 


Ah, why so pale? 

Speak, beloved Leonard,—tell your mother all. 

Mor. O would, kind madam, I were left alone! 

Mrs. M. Your air distracts me, Leonard. Here; repose! 
Pray let me bathe your temples. You seem faint! 

Mor. Good mother, give me rest. My head! my head! 

Mrs. M. Ah! ’tis the heart, not head, too well I know, 
That is affected most! 
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[Re-enter servant, bearing in an elegant silver waiter, with decanters of various 





Mor. Leave me my heart: 
Tis all I have to boastof as my own,— 
Some drink!—some drink! 
Mrs. M. What will you chuse, my love? [Ringsa bell. 
Mor. Prithee, kind mother, any thing. My tongue 
Is dried to parchment,—and a little Wine 
Is sure specific ’gainst head ache, or grief. 
[Enter a Servant. 
Mrs. M. Bring forththe salver. [Ezit Servant. 
You’ve too much fatigued: 
Some slight refreshment may not prove amiss. 
Mor. Press not your hand too heavy on my head. 
Good mother, you but suffocate me thus. 
Pray let me breathe awhile! 


sorts of Wine, Brandy, ¢c. ¢c.] 
Serve out a glass. 
[She fills a glass and Mordaunt drinks repeatedly] 
So now, set by the stand. [zit Servant, with waiter, &c. 
Mrs. M. How now? 
Mor. Revived 
A little,—Speak not loud,—my temples throb. 
Mrs. M. I well devise the cause of your concern, 
(leaning over him tenderly.) 
And shall right measures take, to give you ease. 
Your father’s to be ruled with skilful hands; 
So rest your cares upon a mother’s love. 
Mor. I boast no father, no, nor mother now! 
The world and allits joys are naught to me, 
Since parent’s hearts are turned to steel! 
Mrs. M. Not so! 
Have I not proved.a mother, bland and kind?— 
My Leonard can’t of aught accuse me, sure! 
Had I the world, I'd castit at his feet, 
Yea, give the stars, as play things for his sport, 
Could I but see those cheeks lit up with smiles, 
And find youth’s blithsome days return, once more! 
Mor. Be still!—My father comes!—I must be dumb. 


Enter Mr. Morpavnt. 


Mr. M. E’re Laccept the draft you lately drew, 

I think young man, I may demand to learn, 
If not on what account, for whom, at least, 
It is designed. 

Mor. You have become indeed, 
Fastidious, Sir,—Till late, you ne’er refused 
My draft, however drawn. 

Mr. M. ; And therefore, Sir, 
Advantage taking of my love, you prove 
Unworthy of my tender trust! 

Mrs. M. Such words 
Are sure enough to drive him to despair! 

Mr. M. My son, towards whom I looked,thro’ hope’s bright maze, 
To crown his father’s age with joy, brings naught, 
Alas! but sorrow to his parent’s heart! 

Stooping from rank, where friends and fortune are, 
The dissolute and vile, are your compeers. 
The tavern, and the brothel, and the broil, 
Are the resources of my only child! 
Mor. Rail on! rail on!—I must endure it all! 
Mrs. M. This is enough to sink me tothe grave! 
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Mr. M. Enough to drive a father mad! Yet, still, 
Still must I bear it, for ’tis now too late! 
Mor. And though all base, and infamous I prove, 
I scorn a niggard, tho’ a father’s hand! 
Mr. M. Ingrate!—But no!—a father’s bitter curse, 
Shall not fall on that head!—Let me begone! 
Before some word escape my hasty lips, 
That may forever poison all your hopes!— 
No more you merit favors at my hands. 
So henceforth learn, my purse, nay, e’en my heart 
Is closed against you, ever! [Ezxit. 
Mor. This is good! 
Now, this is treatment for an only child, 
Who must be clad in Summer’s smiles, so soft, 
While Winter’s tempests freeze his soul! 


Mrs. M. My chiid, 
Be calm, be calm,—all shal! be well. 
Mor. ’Tis well! 


Let it rage on!—I am accustomed thus. 

Mrs. M. Come to my closet, ’till the storm is past. 
What would I not, to give that bosom rest!— 
Command me as you will,—come follow me. [Ezeunt. 





One of the most celebrated of Moore’s beautiful melodies, commencing with 
the words, 
‘Come rest in this bosom,” 
and which is frequently sung by young ladies to the music of the piano forte, con- 
tains the following objectionable stanza: 


“] know not, I ask not 
If guilt’s in that heart, 
I but know that I love thee 
Whatever thou art!” 


That men or women should be so indiscriminating in their affection, is not 
admissible. We know that love is too apt to blind the eyes of its votaries and 
subjects. They are too apt to overlook the faults and dwell only upon the excel. 
lencies and fine traits of the object beloved. Errors appear clothed in all the hues 
of virtue, and virtue is magnified into a superhuman and angelic purity. If it 
were for a moment imagined, that the object of the lover’s passion was a guilty be- 
ing, love would be without a suitable foundation. It is the very idea of excellence 
and perfection, personal, moral and mental that excites love. If the virtue of the 
person is suspected,—if his or her characteris stained with guilt;—if, m a word, 
there is an absence of those amiable qualities that excite affection, how can the 
heart be moved with a lively and enduring passion? The poet says, 


‘*T’o make us love our country, our country 
Must be lovely.” 


and it is the same with the social relations of life. We cannot avow a doubt,— 
we cannot cherish a suspicion, be it ever so slight, of the virtue of the individual 
towards whom our choicest thoughts turn, and yet love. 

We think the stanza might be advantageously altered’to read thus: 


Iask not, I know there’s 

No guilt in thy heart, 
And I know that I love thee, 
All pure as thou art! 
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MR. WILDE’S “SUMMER ROSE.” 


Mr. Editor,—It would be difficult to find any adventurer, thrown 
upon the literary world, whose fortunes have been at once more vari- 
ous and amusing, than the little poem published on the last page of the 
number of your work for February, under the: title of “An Extract 
from Hall's Skimmings, ch. 10.” It may not come amiss to some of 
your readers, at least, to be told their story somewhat more correctly 
and in detail, than has been done by the “respected correspondent” 
from whom you received the communication on the subject, which ac- 
companies the poem. 

This poem was written many years since by Mr. Wilde, of Geor- 
gia, and who was one of the representatives of that State in the House 
of Representatives of the United States. Some circumstances of a 
personal nature are understood to have influenced its composition, 
which need not be adverted to. It was printed without his name; but, 
in the literary circles of his own State, was well enough known to have 
been the production of his muse. His intimate friends, who well knew 
his genius, and the taste and spirit with which he sometimes wrote little 
pieces, which, literally fugitive, were never preserved from the ephe- 
meral being which was all he wished for them, had taken particular 
delight in this; and it had been handed about among them, in Savan- 
nah especially, with much favor and commendation. It first appeared 
in print, rather unaccountably, among several little poems, in a collec- 
tion published at Glasgow. Alihough without the name of any one as its 
author, the wanderer was recognised at once among those to whom it 
had been familiar from its birth, and was not the less honored by them, 
for the honor which had been done or intended it abroad. Some years 
elapsed, when this piece was claimed ina periodical edited at New 
York, for an Irish bard, O’Shelly; and the silence of Mr. Wilde, in not 
disclaiming the merit, so often ascribed to him, of its production, was 
treated with all the indignation which it was supposed to deserve.— 
Perhaps the pious and learned conductors of that work* were warrant- 
ed by their honest conviction of the plagiarism imputed to Mr. Wilde, 
in the elegant vituperation in which they rather copiously indulged. Io 
this posture matters remained for some time, when in August, 1834, 
it was stated in the company of Anthony Barclay, Esq. of Savannah, 
(the accomplished gentleman and ripe and elegant scholar, not “a Mr. 
Barclay, of New York, who had some knowledge of Greek,”) that Mr. 
Wilde’s Summer Rose had been ascribed to a Greek original, from 
which he and O’Shelly alike had borrowed or stolen it. It occurred 
to Mr. Barclay, when the company had withdrawn among whom the 
conversation had taken place, that he might create some innocent 
amusement by putting Mr. Wilde’s poem into a kind of Greek which 
might easily pass for good, if the nama of Alcceus were aflixed,—and 
the secret being kept, he and a very few friends might, with no injury 
to any one, enjoy the joke, aside. He accordingly rendered Mr. Wilde’s 
poem into Greek, which, however correct, he (let whoever might 





* Catholic Register and Diary. 
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call it so,) neither thought nor intended to be classic; and among the 
wits of Savannah and its vicinity, it was evidence quite satisfactory of 
the truth of the surmise which so accidentally got among them, that 
neither O’Shelly nor Mr. Wilde had any fair claims to the poem, which 
actually had been found among the minor poems of Alcceus of Myte- 
lene. In the vein in which this jest was got up, the reputed Greek of 
Alczeus, with a Latin translation, was forwarded to New York, and 
thence, as to those best authorized to judge and dispose of such mat. 
ters, to the editors of the North American Magazine, published in Phi- 
ladelphia. No mention had been forwarded of the supposed author of 
this interesting discovery. Now, then, came the fit occasion for the 
exerotwse of the stern literary censorship with which those editors were 
invested. ‘They arose in all the pride and dignity of their office, and 
poured the phials of their critical indignation and wrath upon the heads 
of the miserable pretenders, who had palmed their poor translations of 
Alcceus upon the public for the genuine effusion of the muse at their 
lips. In no measured terms these magisterial editors at once pronoun- 
ced the fate ol Mr. Wilde, and consigned poor O’Shelly to the same: 


“Nothing,”* say they, ‘‘but fragmeats of Alcceus’ works have descended to us, 
through the ruins of revolutions, the convulsions of decaying empires, and the 
barbarism and darkness of the miidle ages; but one of his Fragments,t which 
we now reprint, side by side with a Latin translation, as Mr. Wilde’s version 
stands vis a vis with that of O’Shelly, is line by line, and verse by verse, the ori. 
ginal from which the little poem, that has enjoyed and conferred so much reputa- 
tion, is derived. Some of the Greek phrases, (as the person who had transmit- 
ted the poem had intimated!) such is the exceedingly beautiful significance of the 
original, it was impossible for any English translation to convey with equal energy 
and eloquence; but by comparing the Greek with the Latin, our prose translation 
with the Greek, and the versions of Wilde and O’Shelly with all, not a doubt can 
remain in the mind of any scholar!! that whatever renown this poem has acquired, 
or may acquire, belongs exclusively to the enthusiastic and inspired lover of 
Sappho.” 

‘‘We hope that Wilde has never assumed the authorship of this poem, for we 
should indeed regret to award to his knowledge, what is due only to genius, and 
to confer upon ingenuity that which is due only to ingenuousness. But having 
now fulfilled the duty of a literary critic, and for the first time unfolded the whole 
subject before our men of letters, we shall not shrink from the responsibility of 
the position. Unactuated by the wanton and flagitious spirit which characterizes 
the newspaper press, we are not accustomed to assert what we do not know, nor 
to utter that the only tendency of which is to exasperate personal feeling, and in- 
flict individual injury. With that propensity to blackguardism and mischief, which 
is the consuming curse of the whole tribe, the Washingion Globe lately accused 
Mr. Wilde of plagiarism, yet produced no proof of the charge; and almost imme. 
diately afterwards recanted, and denounced itself as a deliberate and malicious 
slanderer. But what better can we expect of those, who are too ignorant of lite. 
rature to know in what plagiarism consists, and too reckless and audacious in 
assertion to fear any thing but personal chastisement or an action for libel. We 
have now presented the matter fairly before the world, and it remains yet to learn, 
whether the verses of Mr. Wilde and O’Shelly were translated from the Latin 
translation, or derived directly from the Greek original.” 


After all this tirade of criticism, risum teneatis? how irresistably 
and exceedingly amusing is it to know, that Alczeus wrote no such 


* December, 1834. Art. Plagiarism. 
t This Fragment, with the Latin translation, was transmitted from Georgia, to 
our friend Dr. Bartlett, of the New York Albion, and by him transferred to us 
for publication. 
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poem, or at least that among the Fragments of his works which have 
come down to us, none such is to be found, as that which Mr. Wilde is as. 
serted to have stolen from him,—that the Greek is a fiction of literary 
pleasantry, without any pretension whatever to classic purity or ele. 
gance,—that Mr. Wilde was, beyond all question, the first author in 
fact of the poem; Mr. O’Shelly, the far.famed bard of Inisfallen, the 
second by assumption, in the same good English lines; and Mr. Bar. 
clay the third ard fourth in the Latin and Greek pour s’amuser, and to 
mystify the wits of the day about him. 

Matters having assumed so serious an aspect as that Mr. Wilde, in 
whose personal feelings, as well as literary reputation and sensibilities 
Mr. Barclay had an interest of sincere and affectionate friendship, was 
in danger of being consigned to the odium of plagiarism through the 
land, it was high time that he, who alone had it in his power should set 
things right. He accordingly wrote to Mr. W., and having obtained 
his consent to the exposé, which, in justice to him, had become necessa- 
ry, induced a communication of the whole affair to the New-York 
Mirror, by Mr. P g, of New-York, in February, 1885. The fol- 
lowing extract will add to the interest of the whole story: 





‘‘Mr. W. has written me several letters upon the subject, and is pleased to call 
it the best practical joke of the age. It produced from his enemies the highest 
commendation upon the merit of his Ode, when their intention was only to decry 
him, while they admired Alceus. He says, that Mr. J. Q. A., Mr. E——t, 
and Mr. B y have been much tickled with it, and the former remark- 
ed . him, ‘You have enjoyed an honor Alcceus never had, that of being trans- 
lated! ” 





Capt. Hall’s motive for the introduction of this poem into his book, 
got up, as the reviewers say, to defray his travelling expenses, is not 
susceptible of explanation. He probably thought it would add to the 
amusement which he was well enough disposed to give to the readers 
of his book, but certainly does not claim the authorship of it, either 
for himself or the countess. He has stuck it in, as an ornament among 
other artificial flowers that grace the story, amusing enough in its way, 
of his sojourn at the castle of the old countess. 





A POINT OF PRECEDENCE SETTLED. 


A dispute once arose between the Doctors of Law and Medicine, 
in Cambridge, as to which had the right of precedence. “Does the 
thief or hangman take precedence at executions?” asked the Chancellor, 
on reference to his judgment. “The former,” answered awag. “Then 
let the Doctors of Law have precedence,” said the Chancellor. 
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‘THE CHURCH. 


Ir is calculated that on the surface of the earth there are not far from 
eight hundred millions of human beings. Of these,to speak in round 
numbers, about one half are pagans, who practise various forms of idol. 
atry—one quarter may be reckoned as Jews and Mahometans, and the 
remaining quarter only,or about two hundred millions,are even nominally 
Christian. Thus, there are about four hundred million pagan idolaters, 
twohundred million Mahometans and Jews—and two hundred million 
Christians. Paganism and Mahometanism, to say the very least, are at 
this moment stationary, but most probably, they are in a declining condi- 
tion. We hear of no movements among them to make proselytes, or 
to extend their religious institutions. On the other hand, there proba- 
bly never has been, since the third century, a greater religious ctivi - 
ty among christians than exists among the two hundred millions of the 
present day. ‘This is certainly, for Christians, an encouraging circum- 
stance. It showsthat the tendency of the human destiny and of the Chris. 
tian Religion is upward and forward. 

From the condition of the world as a whole, let us now turn to that 
portion of it, in which we as Christians, are more specially concerned. 
The general subdivisions of Christendom are three, viz. Roman Cath- 
olics, Protestants, and the Greek church. According to the best ac. 
counts, Catholics constitute about one half of all who bear the chris- 
tianname. Some accounts make them considerably more than one 
hundred millions, and some considerably Jess. So that a fair average 
will place them down at about one hundred millions. The remaining 
hundred million Christians, are divided, according to an average of the 
same accounts, first, into about fifty millions of the Greek church, resi- 
dent, not only in Greece proper, but in various parts of the great Rus- 
sian empire, and next, about fifty millions of Protestants, principally re- 
sident in Europe and North America. The condition of the one 
hundred million Catholics, we regard, on the whole, as progressive. 
The Greek church we are inclined to think somewhat stationa- 
ry. Its doctrines and ceremonies bear some resemblance to those of 
the Roman Catholics, the principal differences between them rela- 
ting to the origin of the Holy Spirit, the supremacy of the Roman pon- 
tiff, and the worship of images. We will next inquire into the princi- 
pal subdivisions of the fifty millions of Protestants. Of these, there are 
about twenty millions of German Lutherans and Calvinists, resident on 
the continent of Europe; ten millions, who belong to the English Epis- 
copal church; ten millions, divided among the English dissenters and 
Scotch church; and the remaining ten millions on the Continent of N. 
America, and other parts of the globe. The twenty millions of Lu- 
therans and Calvinists on the Continent of Europe, occupy nearly the 
same position that they have done during the last two hundred years. 
After the great struggle of the Reformation, they settled down in their 
respective countries, and generally became more or less connected with 
the State,—their ministers being appointed and paid by government. 
Thus they have enjoyed a long repose, and have been at peace with 
their Catholic neighbors. It is understood, however, that great changes 
of sentiment and opinion have been gradually introduced among them. 
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In the mean time, the ministers of this portion of Protestant Christendom 
have generally been men of great worth, learning, and piety, improving 
the peculiar advantages of their position. As their pecuniary endow. 
ments have: not been large enough to tempt them to extravagance and 
luxury, nor so small as to hamper and discourage them, they have per- 
formed their duties with exemplary diligence and fidelity, and have, es. 
pecially, made the most valuable contributions to every department of 
theological learning. The ten millions of Protestant Episcopalians, be- 
longing to the church of England, have exhibited, during the last two 
hundred years, all the virtues and defects, naturally to be expected from 
an established religion, with a great and prosperous government at its 
head, with an enlightened and flourishing people to support it, and with 
a learned ministry, some of whom have rolled in affluence while 
others have been oppressed by galling poverty. It is unfortunate for the 
church of England that her position is a political one. The purity of 
religion is unavoidably contaminated by tle admixture of temporal 
power. That church is now struggling to retain her political power. 
A great contest is raging in Ireland, and is commencing in England, 
respecting the forced payment of tithes, or one tenth of all the agricul- 
tural produce of the country for the support of a particular form of re- 
ligion. It requires no deep sagacity to foresee that the victory must ul- 
timately rest with the present payersof tithes. To collect them in Ire- 
land, is already found too costly and bloody an operation. In England, 
the dissenting interest, of every species, isso large, so enlightened, so 
active, so determined, that having, as they have lately done, wrested 
one privilege after another from the dominant party in the state, they 
will not probably cease their exertions, until they place themselves on 
a perfect level of privileges with the established church. Meanwhile, 
these struggles, while they excite much bitterness of party-spirit, call 
forth at the same time much powerful talent, and the exercise of great 
virtues. 

We turn now to the present religious condition of our own native 
land. ‘The most numerous denomination of Christians in the United 
States, appears to be the Calvinistic Baptists, who hold to the necessity of 
completely immersing the body in baptism. ‘They number about four 
thousand ministers, six thousand churches, and four hundred and fift 
thousand communicants. On the supposition that a sixth part of all 
who attend their churches are communicants, the whole of our Baptist 
population must amount to about three millions, or nearly as many 
souls, as inhabited the United States at the time of the Revolution. 
They have several theological institutions in the country, and are grow- 
ing every where more enlightened and respectable. Their decided 
preponderance in this country, is owing to their banishment and retire- 
ment in large numbers from England in the times of Charles I. and his 
successors. In this country they were exceedingly active in planting 
their churches long before the Revolution. 

Next to the Baptists in point of numbers, are the Methodists. Their 
churches are supplied by about two thousand six hundred ministers, and 


their communicants amount to six hundred and fifty thousand. From 


what cause, we are not aware, but the returns of the Methodist com- 
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munion for the last year, have reported a falling off of three thousand 
communicants from the numbers of the preceding year. ‘This denom- 
ination also support a few theological seminaries, and are paying more 
attention to learning than formerly. For the last few years, a consid- 
erable body have seceded from the Methodist denomination, upon the 
principle of appointing their own ministers, instead of submitting as for- 
merly to the nomination of their bishops. 

The Presbyterians are the next numerous denomination in our coun- 
try. Including a number of seceding bodics more or less connected 
with them in doctrine and church government, they count about three 
thousand ministers, and nearly four thousand congregations. A great 
division among the regular Presbyterians of this country, appears to be 
rapidly maturing. The main cause of contention consists in some points 
of metaphysical doctrine. These dissensions threaten at this moment 
one of the greatest schisms that ever took place in any protestant sect 
since the Reformation. 

The next important sect in the United States in point of extent, are’ 
the Calvinistic Congregationalists. They number about one thousand 
ministers, and one or two hundred more congregations. ‘The distinc. 
tive feature of this sect, is that each congregation, like the Baptists, 
chooses its ministers, without the interference of any Bishop or govern- 
ing body. 

Besides the regular Baptists, who have already been enumerated, 
there are in our country about two thousand congregations, consisting 
of a variety of different sects, all of whom unite in the common form 
of adult baptism by immersion only. Of these, there are about one 
thousand congregations, who are called Christians, and whose doctrinal 
sentiments are Unitarian. If to these be added about two hundred 
more congregations, professedly Unitarian, there will be in our coun- 
try about twelve hundred churches, whose leading article of belief, is, 
the Unity of God. 

The next denomination, in the scale of numbers, are the Protestant 
Episcopalians, governed by Bishops. ‘They have about eight hundred 
ministers, and eight hundred and fifty congregations. 

The Universalists have about six hundred congregations, and three 
hundred ministers. ‘The Roman Catholics, three hundred and eighty 
churches, and three hundred and forty ministers. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, six hundred congregations, and two hundred preach. 
ers; the Friends or Quakers, five hundred congregations; the New Je- 
rusalem or Swedenborgian Church, about thirty; the Moravians, thirty; 
and the Shakers, forty-five. Such are the leading denominational fea- 
tures of our country’s religion. ‘The contemplation of it is calculated 
to elevate the pride of noone man, and no one sect among us, but to 
teach a lesson of comprehensive and liberal charity.* 





* For the correctness of the statistical statements contained in this article, con- 
sult ‘*Worcester’s Universal Gazetteer” and the “American Almanac.” 
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A WILD CAT HUNT IN CAROLINA. 


Ir is a pleasant thing todash along with the throng, in an animated 
hunt: and itis pleasant when the hunt is at an end, to fight the battle 
over withthe companions of our sport,—while the incideuts yet fresh, 
come pictured back to us through the medium of the sparkling glass. 
But it is a cold thing to tell over these same incidents, to an unexcited 
third party; and a difficult thing, where a word too little makes you 
vague, and a word too much, makes you tedious, so to tell them, as to 
make your story please. Yetif these scruples were to govern us, no 
sportsman would write, and none throughout our wide spread country 
would know what his brother sportsman was about. For my reader’s 
sake, ] could desire to introduce him to some more exciting chase.— But 
this is no fancy sketch,—and as a panther is not at my command, I 
must take him without further preface,—on a wild cat hunt in South- 
Carolina. 

At eight o’clock on a fine morning in February, we mounted our 
hunters and pushed off for a cover three miles distant ‘rum the town of 
B , where we expected to put up acat. The field consisted of three 
veterans, Judge P., Doctor E., and myself, and two neophites,—Splash 
and Dash; two drivers, one mounted, and one on foot managed the dogs, 
and beat the thickets. Four couple of staunch hounds penetrated the 
cover, while three pointers and a setter skirted the thicket, and gave di- 
versity to the sport, by springing occasionally a woodcock, snipe or part- 
ridge, which we shot, ¢f they came in our way. Our guns, charged, the 
one barrel with duck or buck shot, and the other with bird, kept us pre- 
pared for whatever game mignt preseat itself. 

Our hounds had not long entered the thicket, in which (from findin 
at its edge the remains of a half devoured rabbit) we concluded the cat 
still lurked, when they struck off on an animated drag, and soon a burst 
from the pack assured us that the cat was roused. In a minute the 
thicket is surrounded,—each hunter as the cry approaches, poising his 
gun and peering into the tangled copse, to catch a glimpse of the fu- 
gitive. But he keeps the cover, whicl: is so thick as to defy the keen- 
est sight, and circles it secretly, leaving the dogs to tear their way after 
him through the briers. Ha! what is that? a shot! another! It is Splash 
who caught him peeping out of the thicket, and cracked off his double- 
barrel. What news? “Habet,” says Splash. Aye we shall see, thought 
I, as the dogs came sweeping by the spot and made no check in their 
career. Another! whois that? Itis the Judge! a sentence is it not? 
No! the hounds yet fly with renovated speed, and more animating cry. 
But what trampling noise is that? It is the Judge’s steed, which alarm. 
ed by such unwonted and extra-judicial practice, has left his bridle 
dangling from the haw-tree, and pushed off might and main for the quiet 
of his stable at home. Let him go,—*“the hunt will not pause.” ‘The 
driver is dismounted, the Judge bestrides a new steed, and sits again 
prepared for mischief. “Another shot! it isthe Doctor. That prescrip. 
tion must tell!”? No! not dead yet! sure he “bears a charmed liie,” 
Again the hounds lead off, fierce and shriller is their yell,—*Another 
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shot!” ah now they pause,—one savage growl,—one stifled cry, and all 
is hushed. It is Dash,—who pouring his charge full in his throat, has 
iven him his coup de grace. 

It was a tall gaunt he-cat, of twenty-five pounds weight. and while the 
hunters gathered about him, and drew him from the gripe of the dogs; 
“How now, saysthe judge? What hocus-pocus is here,—this is a tawny 
leopard-like animal; while I pronounce the cat I fired at to be bigger 
and blacker; I saw it clearly,as it tumbled over in the swamp, at the 
flash of the gun.” “My opinion in this case, is precisely the same,” said 
the Doctor.—*I fired at a black cat;—the dogs must have changed cats 
during the chase.” “So much the better, gentlemen,” said I; “we shall 
then have two cats instead of one,—put on the hounds, boy.” They 
were led to where the Doctor fired,—but the stupid animals could find 
no other trail, but that which led them to the spot where the tawny cat 
Jay dead.” “A new trial, cried the Judge.” It was granted, the dogs 
were set on, from where the Judge had fired,—the issue is fairly made, 
but the canine jury again return the same verdict. “Confusion,” says 
the Judge! “must I doubt my own eyes?” The sequel shows that it is 
safer to doubt our own senses, than the instinct of a hound, and that 
his inferences, from the nose, are less fallible than those from human 
sight; for the cat being duly subjected to a post mortem examination, was 
found to have been struck by four out of the six shots fired at him, and 
the Doctor’s shot, of peculiar size, being lodged in his body,—left no 
doubt of the fact, that the black cat of the Doctor and Judge, was no 
other than the tawny cat of the rest of the field. Whether the change 
of color was in the skin of the cat, or the eye of the sportsman, or the 
distribution of the light,—we leave philosophers to determine, and pro- 
ceed with our hunt. 

Having admired a while, the sharp claws, and formidable fangs of 
our victim, his flat head, and ample development of the organ of de- 
structiveness, and listened, with becoming interest, to the rapid sketch 
which each sportsman successively gave, of his own share in the death, 
we slung our cat up in the fork of an oak, to wait our return, and push- 
ed on to beat another thicket. But here, either there was no cat; or if 
there was, he had ensconced himself behind an entrenchment of briers, 
which hounds, unless their blood was heated by pursuit, would net wil- 
lingly enter,—so that he remained undetected. And now, the hunt, 
like our story, was in danger of flagging for waut of incident, for there 
was little to rouse us, except when at long intervals, a shot was fired at 
a partridge, that went whirring along before us, or a rabbit that impru- 
dently broke cover; till at last we reached a gall, the thickest and most 
impenetrable to be found in all that region, and which,it was easy to per- 
ceive, must furnish a favorite lurking place for a cat. We struck it, at 
the head, where it branched out into woody and briery ponds; and thence 
curved away, till at the distance of three quarters of a mile, it made its 
outlet into P R river. The dogs had notcrept into its penetralia, 
before they gave forth their inspiring notes, and we were soon on the 
alert, lifting ourselves in our stirrups, to spy out, if it were possible, the 
object of pursuit. But the thicket spread around them with the density 
of a wall, and nothing could be seen. Again and again, they went 
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circling round, close to where we stood,—but it was as impracticable to 
approach as to see. Quicksand underneath, quagmire at the surface, 
briers above, (wherever these places was not preoccupied by bay trees, 
that for want of elbow room, had grown up, as straight as canes, and 
almost as close,)—this ground would have foiled the boldest moss.troo. 
per that ever pricked his steed across the moors of Cumberland. At 
last, the dogs came to a halt, and we knew by their quick open note, 
that they had the chase at bay. It was at this moment, that Dash, espy- 
ing something in motion in the leafy top of a bay tree, cracked off his 
Joe Manton with such good effect, that presently we heard a heavy ho. 
dy come tumbling through the limbs, until it splashed into the water. 
Then came a stunning burst from the hounds; a clash from the whole 
orchestra, in full chorus! amingled yell, and roar, a growl from the as- 
sailed, with an occasional squeak on the part of the assailants, which 
showed that the game was not allon one side. We were compelled all 
the while, to be delighted ear-witnesses merely, of the strife, which re- 
sulted in the victory of the hounds; and one of our drivers, having suc- 
ceeded in worming his way, by dint of creeping, dodging, clambering 
and wading, to the scene of the conflict, came forth with a fat over. 
grown racoon, who thus paid forfeit with his life, for having imprudent. 
ly crossed the path of the hounds, when intent on higher game. 

Strapping his prize across his shoulders, and smacking his lips in ad- 
vance, at the thought of the high flavored hams, into which he meant to 
convert his well larded haunches, our driver pushed again into the 
thicket with the dogs, while the horsemen kept the open ground on the 
flanks. And now we had nearly reached the extremity of the gall, and 
began to fear that we should start no other cat, when Rowser suddenly 
burst out into a fierce cry, us emerging from the cover, he touched the 
open field. The hounds rush to the spot, second his alarm,—and strike 
off all at once, for the margin near by. Hurra! they have struck a 
trail! Gather huntsmen! now we shall see sport! ‘The ground was fa- 
vorable for the sportsmen, fora road ran parallel with the direction of 
the cry, and thus the whole field got placed, and took a fair start with 
the dogs. “There they go! Look! for the hedge! Rowser leads,—he 
leaps the hedge! ha! he has overrun the track! Black has caught it up! 
all’s right! ‘There they go! look at them,—listen to them! Huntsman, is 
it not charming? Does not your pulse quicken? Is there not a thrill of 
pleasure shooting through your frame! Can you tell me your name? 
Have you a wife? achild? Have you a neck? If you can at such a mo. 
ment, answer such questions, you do not feel your position, and are but 
half a sportsman. 

The run was an uncommon one for a cat, as it lay for amile anend, 
through an open field. Forewarned of his danger, by the din which 
the dogs had made in pursuit of the racoon, he had made this push, in 
order to get out of their reach. Vain effort! the scent lies too strong, the 
nose of his pursuers is too keen! ard now the sight was exhilirating in 
the extreme! The pack ran in a cluster,—the scent breast high,— 
the whole field keeping close in their rear, and animating them by their 
shouts. “Have a care, ride nottoo close, cross not the track,—fair 
play for the hounds, and they will work it out!” now rein in your horse 
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along with me. Do you note the tone of thecry? Itis not with such a 
tone, they pursue adeer. I have blown off my hounds, from a chase, 
on no better authority than the key on which they pitched their cry! 
This cry is not prompted by the instinct of hunger,—it breathes hatred, 
antipathy! Look at Wormwood there, the rascal! how his hair bristles 
on his back,—what venom in his tones? and let me tell you, (take care 
of that stump) I have observed some packs, that ran but upon two legs, 
eager like this to rend, and destroy,—who betrayed by the tone of their 
cry, that “their motive and their cue to action,” was just as hound-like! 
“But see, they push for the wood! He has tried a turn among the saw 
palmettoes to perplex the scent. It wont do,—they trail him out, through 
the open ‘field to the river skirt! There we must have him! 

The ground in which the cat had sheltered herself, was a narrow 
thicket on the margin of the marsh. Briers and saw palmettoes cover- 
ing the surface, made it very uncomfortable for the hounds to pursue, 
while an almost unbroken line of pine, oak and bay trees intertwined 
with vines, made it impracticable for horsemen. There were narrow 
gaps however, through which we expected to get an occasional glimpse 
of him,—perhaps a shot. The hounds pressed eagerly on through all 
this tangle, to the extremity of the skirt,—and when we momently ex- 
pected they would drive him out into the open land,—behold! they had 
lost the track. We loooked up at the trees, to see whether he had se- 
creted himself among their dense branches! We tried first this path, and 
then that, we beat the back track,—all in vain,—hunter and hound stood 
at complete fault,—it was hard to say, whose disappointment was the 
greater! But what is Rowser after? See he is running down the old field 
to the extreme end of the thicket, where a fence crosses from the wood. 
What does he there? Shade of Watts and Duncan! can he syllogise? 
Hark? Hark! he has struck the trail,—listen to his joyous ery! “evento!” 
He sounds the alarm, how uproariously the whole pack second him! 
Sagacious animal,—he has unmasked the stratagem of the cat,— 
fairly countermined him! While the hounds were running down the 
thicket, the cat, it would appear, unseen by hunter or hound, had execu- 
ted a double above their heads by leaping from tree to tree, untii having 
threaded out the thicket, he had again ventured on terra firma to gain 
the shelter of the wood. 

We had hardly plunged into the wood, to follow the direction taken by 
the hounds, when a shot from the old field in the rear, told us that the 
cat had again doubled, to regain the thicket. A neighbouring planter 
who had been called out, by the unusual din of our sport, had stumbled 
on him while executing his retreat, and saluted him with a load of bird 
shot. Twoterriers which had followed him into the field, now fifed 
in, to the louder clamor of the hounds; the pointers obedient to evil ex- 
ample, were no longer content to leave the sport to the regular practi- 
tioners, but chimed in likewise with their sharp and shrill notes, and the 
uproar was delicious! Look at Dash! heis pushing for the margin as 
fast as spur can drive him! He reins in his horse, and cracks away with 
duck shot,—“your distance is too great, that shot won’t tell.”——There is 
the cat leaping from tree to tree, repeating the manceuvre by which he 
had already foiled us, but not unseen, as then. What! young cousin to a 
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tiger! would you play the same game twice,—on practised sportsmen too! 
Dash starts to gain a nearer position,—I reined up my horse, and took 
a hasty glance at the field. ‘The movement of the cat was generally 
seen,—and some were riding to get near, and some dismounting to get 
nearer; and many a gun was cracked, and many an eye fixed, and ma- 
ny a finger feeling for the trigger! This then ts my chance, thought J, 
and off wont one barrel charged with buck sl.ot, apparently without ef- 
fect; for the cat, with huge leaps, clambered up a tree; and now, he had 
reached the very pinnacle, and as he gathered himself to take a flying 
leap for a neighboring tree, I caught up my gun, and let slip at him, 
in mid flight: ‘The arrowy posture in which he made his pitch, was sud- 
denly changed, asthe shot struck him to the heart; and doubling him. 
self up, alter one or two wild gyrations, into a heap, he fell dead, from a 
height of full fifty feet, into the very jaws of the dogs. It proved to be 
a female, smaller than the first cat, but beautifully spotted. We stopped 
not long to admire, for the sun had now passed his meridian, full two 
hours, and we had more than five miles to ride to our dinner. Behold 
us then in full gallop on our return;—at three miles distance from the 
town, we take up our first cat, and part of the field exchange the sad- 
die for a barouche, which here awaited us. And now in high spirits 
we dash into town, our horns sounding a flourish as we approach,—and 
our wild cats, flanked by the raccoon, showing forth, somewhat ostenta- 
tiously, from the front of the barouche. VENATOR. 





DR.PARR,AN INGRATE. 


Tue Doctor was once staying with the late great and good Mr. Ros. 
coe, when many of the most distinguished Whigs were his guests also, 
out of compliment to whom the Doctcr forbore to indulge in his custo- 
mary after-dinner pipe. At length, when wine and words had circula- 
ted briskly, and twilight began to set in, he insisted upon mounting to 
his own room to have a whiff solus .Having groped his way up stairs, 
somewhat exhausted with the effort, he threw himself into what he took 
to be an arm-chair. Suddenly the ears of the party were assailed with 
awful moaas and groans, as of some one in tribulation. Mr. Roscoe hast- 
ened to learn the cause, and no sooner reached the stairs’ foot, than he 
heard the Doctor calling lustily for his man John, adding, in more sup- 
plicatory accents, “Will nobody help a Christian man in distress!” Mr. 
Roscoe mounted to the rescue, but could not forbear a hearty laugh, as 
he beheld Dr. P. locked in the close embrace of a Jarge old fashioned 
grate, which he had mistaken for an arm-chair, and from which he was 
in vain struggling to relieve himself. 
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THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


By TUE AUTHOR OF ‘‘RaNDOoM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LoRDs AND Commons.” In 
two Votumes. New-York: Saunpers anv Ortey, Ann.street; and Conduit-street, 
London. 1837. 


Courts of justice require no higher evidence of the guilt of an offen. 
der, than his own confession. ‘The reason is obvious enough. The 
criminal better understands the nature and extent of his offence, and is 
better able to develop the motives which prompted it, and to set forth, 
ina fair and full light, all the circumstances attending it, than any other 
individual possibly can be. Other persons may be deceived as to what 
really happened. People do not always see and hear, what they 
think that they see and hear, and what they are ready to testify that 
they have seen and heard. Some persons think that they see ghosts in 
the night, which are only the creations of a diseased fancy; and others 
are willing to swear, that a juggler has employed supernatural agency 
in the performance of the simplest tricks. But if an individual, put up- 
on his trial, on a charge of murder, pleads guilty, the court hinds nothing 
to do but pass sentence. No investigation of the circumstances of 
the case is thought necessary. All the paraphernalia of a trial be- 
come an empty pageant. 

The inhabitants of Great Britain are arraigned at the bar of public 
opinion, and speaking through their organ, the able author of the work 
before us, have passed sentence upon themselves, and sealed their own 
doom. After indulging the most vindictive feelings towards these 
United States, and uttering the foulest calumnies against our citizens, 
our institutions, our customs, our literature, they have turned State’s 
evidence before the whole civilized world, and admitted, that a condi- 
tion of things exists at home far worse than their malice ever conceiv- 
ed, or than their slander ever represented, as characteristic of this coun- 
try. ‘They acknowledge that their government is corrupt;—that the 
higher and lower orders of society are excessively corrupt;—that no 
virtue, or scarcely any, exists except among their middle classes;—that 
their amusements are of the most demoralizing tendency;—that their 
religion is a mere affair of State;—that their literature is laboring under 
the most venal influences, and they altogether draw a picture of their 
own moral degeneracy and even depravity, which is truly appalling. 
Parson Fiddler, Mr. Fearon, Capt. Hall, Mr. Hamilton, Mrs. Trollope, 
and the whole troop of British travellers in this country, have never 
conceived any thing half so derogatory to Americans, as Englishmen 
are thus guilty of, according to their own confession. 

We suppose Miss Martineau will come out with a beautiful book 
against us,—the ungrateful old virgin! We understand that her state- 
ments were so villainous that they would not publish her manuscripts 
in Philadelphia, and that they were even rejected, with a sort of instinc- 
tive disgust, by the publishers in Liverpool. But in London, it seems, 
they are bad enough for any thing. Doubtless she can find some mer- 
cenary tool there, who will serve her purpose. We understand, indeed, 
that she is coming out, and that she means to take high ground, par- 
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ticularly against us of the South. She means to read us a lecture, we 
learn, which she thinks will make us tremble. What a conceited woman! 
We honor the sex; but a masculine, officious woman we abhor. Her 
and her anathemas we equally despise. Her, because for good she 
returns evil, for hospitality and kindness, slander and abuse; and her 
anathemas, because we do not acknowledge her authority, nor bow be- 
fore her decrees. Let her publish her book. Let her send it over to 
this country. We do not like recrimination, because it is mean. We 
will not condescend to be guilty of it. But there is no harm in reite- 
rating what Englishmen say of themselves. ‘To her book we will op- 
pose the one before us. ‘There is nothing which the fruitful fancy of 
the woman can conjure up against us, for which we will not find more 
than a counterpart in the “Great Metropolis.” We will quote our au- 
thority, a very disinterested one, and tell her to look at home, and if 
she wishes to reform the world, to begin the reform there, where it 
seems to be most required. ‘To all our traducers, whether arrayed in 

etticoats or ribbons, we will say, not that John Bull is a conceited cox- 
comb, and had better stay in England and mind his own affairs, but that 
we have at last found an authority which he will recognise, because it 
proceeds from head-quarters; and before he slanders his kindred in 
America, that it behooves him to look narrowly into the “Great Metro- 
polis,” and see his own likeness painted by his own hand. If he does 
not start back with horror at the survey, it is more than we can say 
for ourselves, who have looked at the picture. 

In affirming that the author of the work before us is the organ of the 
British public, and that Englishmen are ready to put their seal to his 
assertions, we say Only what is probable. They have never, that we 
are aware, expressly delegated their authority to him for this purpose. 
We infer that he is their oracle, their “mouth-piece,” their agent com- 
missioned to proclaim the tidings here set down, from the very nature of 
the case. We do not see how it is possible for any man to make the bold 
assertions that he does, unless he is backed by public opinion,—unless 
the good citizens of the British metropolis are willing generally to con- 
cede, that he has told a “plain, unvarnished tale.” If he speaks in op- 
position to the popular voice, and if he tells the truth, he deserves the 
wreath of immortality more than any man of the age, for we believe 
that no writer has appeared upon the stage since the time of Junius, 
who has probed public abuses and chastised prevailing vices, with a 
firmer or an abler pen. No person could do this and expose himself 
to the storm of opposition from all quarters which would naturally fol- 
low, without possessing both a bold and a pure spirit. We do not 
know who the author is. We believe his name is not unknown in this 
country, but his name is a matter of no consequence. Be he noble- 
man or commoner, his work will be extensively read wherever the 
English language is spoken, because it possesses exactly those features 
which will render it popular, and because it reveals, without disguise, the 
most startling truths. We take it, that the two million inhabitants of 
London are a pretty fair specimen of Englishmen throughout the king- 
dom, and that the traits of the national character are accordingly fairly 
represented in the work before us. 
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But it is time for our Englishman to speak for himself. We open 
to his chapter on the “higher classes,” which means, the most wealthy, 
the noblest, the best educated, the most civilized and refined inhabi- 
tants of the “great metropolis,’—in one word, the very élite of their 
society. Here commences the picture: 


“The Higher Classes of society in the metropolis, as, I believe, every where 
else,” (i. e. we suppose, all over the kingdom,) “have the most exalted opinion of 
themselves. If their own estimate of their character were to be taken as a cor- 
rect one, they are as far above the great mass of their fellow beings as the latter 
are above the brute creation. Poe represents Bishop Berkeley as having pos. 
sessed every virtue under heaven: the fashionable world not only exclusively ar- 
rogates to itself all the virtues, but all the accomplishments which human nature 
canacquire. ‘The aristocracy hold up their conduct to the rest of mankind asa 
perfect pattern of imitation. Are they, then, what their own vanity leads them 
to think they are? A glance at their principles and practices will best answer the 
question.”—v.. i. pp 221, 222. 


That John Bull is a conceited personage, and has a higher opinion of 
his importance than he deserves to have, is an opinion prevalent, we 
believe, throughout christendom. It seems that the consciousness of 
this national failing has at length come home to his own breast, and 
that he is willing to confess the full extent of his error. This is the 
first and best step towards a reformation that seems to be much needed. 

In respect to the “principles and practices” of Englishmen, our au- 
thor makes the following declarations: 


**No one has ever had an opportunity of studying human character, as exempli- 
fied in the conduct of the higher classes of this country, but must have been struck 
with their want of regard to the truth. ‘They are most prodigal of their promises; 
let those to whom they have been made, say how many of them are redeemed. 
Shakspeare has a character in one of his plays, who ‘lies like truth.’ Shakspeare 
must have had one of the ‘fashionables’ of his day, who, I suppose, very much re- 
sembled those of ours, in his eye when he penned the expression. They see no 
moral evil in telling a fib: to tell what they call a conventional falsehood with be- 
coming grace, is deemed by them an accomplishment of the most enviable kind.” 


—v. i. pp. 222, 223. 


That Captain Hall, Mrs. Trollope, &c. were addicted to these “con- 
ventional falsehoods,” and possessed these “enviable accomplishments” 
to no small extent, is certain. Few British travellers in America, 
whether men or women, have seen “any moral evil in telling fibs” of 
us when they got home. Some persons have wondered what could 
induce them, after having been very civilly treated, to make represen- 
tations calculated to leave upon the minds of their countrymen such 
false impressions of our character and customs. ‘The author of the 
work before us solves the problem. Most of those who come across 
the waters “to spy out the nakedness of our land,” are persons from 
the middling, and sometimes lowest, walks of society in their own coun- 
try. Such persons, place them where you will, are sure to ape the 
manners and even the vices of those who soar in the scale of society 
far above them, and the vile sin of misrepresenting almost every thing, 
which is so common with those who stand in the high places and near 
the throne, is of course esteemed perfectly venial by such untitled and 
third or fourth rate persons as Captain Hall and Mrs. Trollope. The 
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higher class always gives tone, shape and character to all the interme. 
diate grades of society between itself and the canaille. We have only 
to ask what is approved,—what is popular with the leading individuals 
in any community, to ascertain what is the character of the communit 
itself which is under the control of those individuals, and which imi- 
tates their example in all those points in which it is capable of imita- 
tion by them. Weare a little surprized, however, we must confess, 
when our author tells us that lords and ladies consider “the practice of 
systematic fib-telling” an indispensible part of domestic education: 


“Tt would he well,” he says, ‘‘if systematic fib-telling were confined to them. 
selves: it is an accomplishment in which they are careful to instruct their domes. 
tics. To tell a certain class of falsehoods with ease and effect, is, in many cases, 
regarded as one of the greatest merits of a servant.”—v. i. p. 223. 


If the master and mistress fib, the servants will find it out very soon, 
and need not, one would think, require instruction in an art which they 
aré so prone to imitate. 

On the subject of insincerity, we quote the following: 


“The insincerity of the upper classes is one of the most prominent traits in 
their character. All is fair outwardly; nothing can be kinder than their words; it 
is so marked, that a French writer, speaking of our English nobility, says, that 
aristocracy and hypocrisy are synonymous terms. How different from their words 
would you find their hearts were they unveiled to your gaze! ‘My dear.’ are epi. 
thets you every moment hear our aristocratic ladies applying to one another, while 
the most rancurous malignity exists in each of their minds. A carriage is seen 
at the door. “O, there’s those horrid creatures, the Jerninghams,—what great 
bores they are!” says Miss Harley to her sister Jemima. The door is opened, 
the Jerninghams are ushered into the drawing-room, and Miss Harley and Jemi- 
ma embrace ‘the horrid creatures,—the great bores,’ with an energy which, were 
one to judge from mere externals, would be held to betoken the most devoted affec- 
tion. The Jerninghams are about to depart; Miss Harley and Miss Jemima im- 
press on their lips a most ‘vigorous kiss,’ are delighted with their visit, and implore 
them to call soon again. The door is shut; and the Jerninghams are ‘detestable 
wretches!’ 

«My dear Miss Vernon, I am so delighted to see you; how are you?’ said Miss 
Grantley the other evening to a young lady she met at the soirée at the Colloseum. 
As she spoke she shook Miss Vernon by the hand witha vehemence and apparent 
cordiality I have never seen surpassed. ‘O how I do hate that conceited, empty, 
stuck-up creature, Miss Vernon,’ said Miss Grantley, with a most contemptuous 
expression of countenance, to a female friend who was with her at the time,—the 
moment the other had parted from her. ‘The odious reptile!—she is always cross. 
ing my path. I would as soon encounter a tiger as meet with her. I abhor the 
very thought of the vulgar wretch.’ 

“The mothers are quite as guilty in this respect as their daughters. You 
meet two middle-aged ladies; nothing can exceed the blandness of their demeanor 
towards each other; their words are the swectest the English language can sup- 
ply: they are honey itself. You would fancy the one would cheerfully submit to 
martyrdom for the other. ‘They part. If you saw what had passed within their 
minds, you would perceive they were actuated towards each other by the most 
implacable enmity. The causes of this feeling may be various. Possibly their 
daughters are rivals; or there may be a struggle between them and their respective 
families, supposing them to have families, to outshine each other in some particular 
way; or some of their near relations may have come in collision with the pecu- 
niary interests of those of the other. Or it may be that the sphere of life in 
which they have each moved, and the maxims by which they have regulated their 
conduct, has banished every kindlier emotion from their bosoms, and inspired 
them with that haughtiness of disposition which leads one to look down with sue 
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perciliousness on one’s fellow-creatures,—as if they were an inferior order of be. 
ings. This feeling exists to an extent among the higher classes, which has no pa. 
rallel inthe middle or lower walks of life. Every one among the aristocracy is 
ambitious of being considered superior to another; and where the wish exists to 
induce othiers to adopt this opinion, itis a very easy matter for the parties to adopt 
it themselves, Locke, indeed, would, under all the circumstances, have called it 
an innate feeling. 

It is the same with the male members of the aristocracy. Under the most cour- 
teous exterior and most friendly mode of address, they often bear the most bitter 
animosity towards each other.”—yv. i. pp. 226—229., 


The immorality of the aristocratic portion of English society, is next 
adverted to: 


“No one that knows anything of the aristocracy can fail to have been struck 
with the frightful extent to which profligacy exists amongst its male members. 
What is their hourly conduct but a living exemplifiation of the most profligate 
principles? I speak not of theirintercourse with those of the opposite sex, whose 
course of life is indicated by their own favorite expression, ‘‘unfortunate girls.” 
What I have chiefly in my eye is their constant attempts to seduce virtuous fe- 
males. With hundreds this is not only the principal, but almost the only business 
of their life. ‘To them it matters not that they entail irretrievable ruin on the poor 
victims themselves; nor that they plunge whole families into the deepest distress. 
These are considerations that never enter their minds; the gratification of their 
own upvhallowed passions is the only thing that ever occupies their thoughts. 
And to aggravate, if that were possible, the enormity of their crimes, they openly 
boast of their exploits inthis way. What must be the moral deformity of a mind, 
that can first contemplate and then carry into effect, the greatest crime which the 
stronger can commit against the weaker sex, and then glory in its shame? That 
the recital of these deeds of seduction should be listened to with patience by one’s 
acquaintances, gives a painful picture of human nature; that such recital should 
be, as it is, often applauded to the echo, is a fact which may well make one “hang 
his head, and blush to think himself a man.” 

‘“‘But the species of criminality to which I refer, doesnot stop here. It rises 
yet higher in the scale of social and moral enormity. Am I understood? Need 
I tell any one that knows aught of the male members of the aristocracy, that I 
refer to the attempts they are constantly making, to induce infidelity to the mar. 
riage vow, and to pollute the marriage bed? Life among the higher classes is little 
better than a constant scene of intrigues and amours. How numerous are the in. 
stances which every year brings to light ot detected conjugal infidelity! How in- 
numerable are the cases in which such transactions are never detected! for of all 
crimes those of this nature are of necessity the most difficult of detection. The 
cases, too, in which the crime is detected, but the matter compromised between 
the injured husband and the guilty paramour of his wife, are muck more numerous 
than is generally supposed. ‘There have of late been severul compromises of tl is 
kind, in which some of the most eminent persons in the country have been the 
guilty parties. A noble and learned lord, whose name meets one’s eye in almost 
every newspaper, is said to have lately paidthe immense sum of 10,000£. to get 
the proceedings stayed which were commenced against him, for crim. con. with a 
lady who used to figure prominently in all the movements of the fashionable world. 
It was a general remark, when another noble Lord was dragged jnto the Court of 
Common Pleas, some months ago, at the instace of the husband of a literary lady, 
that there were but few noblemen in a numerous assembly to which he belonged, 
who, were the truth known, were not equally liable to be proceeded against in the 
same way. ‘These aristocratic offenders have nosense, even in such cases, of the 
enormity of their guilt. ‘The injury they do the husband, and the degradation they 
entail on the family in the event of detection, are considerations which never en- 
ter their minds. They prefer married women for their amours, because the chance 
of detection is not so great. I have heard computations made as to the proportion 
of the male members of the higher classes, who are guilty in this respect, com- 
pared with those who are guiltless. I will not give those computations: they 
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would appear incredible to all unacquainted with the laxity of morals which pre. 
vails among our male aristocracy in London. Let it suffice to say, that itis be- 
yond all doubt, that the extent to which the crime of polluting the marriage bed is 
carried is frightfully great. 

“If the crite were susceptible of further aggravation, that aggravation would 
consist in the fact of its being, in the majority of cases, committed by the friend,— 
by a person calling himself so, at least,—of the injured husband. Aman is intro. 
duced to the house of a married friend: he is loaded with acts of kindness, and re. 
ceives every attention: the return he makes isto seduce the wife of him who had 
shown him so much friendship. 

“Of the morals, in this respect, of our married female aristocracy, the less that 
is said the better forthem. If the “lords of the creation,” as the male libertines 
delight to call themselves, were repulsed as they ought tobe when making impro- 
per advances, they would not be in such haste to repeat their unprincipled at- 
tempts.”—vol. i. pp. 230—234. 


The utter neglect of their pecuniary responsibilities is another among 
the black catalogue of offences which our author lays to the charge of 
those Englishmen who boast most of their titles, their privileges, and 
their immense incomes: 


‘‘Ask those who have been fated to deal with them in money-matters, their opin- 
ion on the subject. If the aristocracy can only get money, they care not whence 
it comes, nor by what means it is procured. ‘They take credit from tradesmen 
wherever they can get it; but without persevering dunning they will never dream 
of paying their accounts,—very often riot with all the dunning in the world. Thou. 
sands of tradesmen are yearly ruined from the amount of unpaid aristocratic debts 
on their books. Does this give the titled “fashionable” debtors any uneasiness? 
Not the slightest: they have no compunctious visitings on this head: tradesmen are 
below their notice, farther than to order and consume their goods. ‘The poor vic- 
tims of our extravagant aristocracy are torn trom their families, and consigned to 
the fleet, or the King’s Bench, or some other receptacle for insolvents: their wives 
and children are doomed to endure all the horrors of poverty; while the authors of 
their wr echedness continue to riot in all manner of luxury, at the expense of a new 
set of tradesmen.”—vol. i. pp. 234—235. 


The opinion which the English nobility entertain of virtue, is set 
forth at length in the following startling passage: 


“Virtue is laughed to scorn among the aristocracy. ‘Talk of a virtuous man or 
woman, andthe term is an unmeaning one to them. It has not yet found its way 
into the vocabulary of the fashionable world. It is no recommendation to a per- 
son that his life has been one of spotless moral purity; that calumny has never 
dared to whisper a word to his disadvantage. ‘That, indeed, would only serve to 
make him the butt of their ridicule. Would you be a favorite in the fashionable 
world,—would you be a hero in the aristocratic circles,—you must go through a 
previous cource of moral and social profligacy. The greater the number and enor- 
mity of the injuries you have inflicted on society,—always provided youtake care 
not to render yourself amenable to the criminal jurisprudence of your country,— 
the more popular are you sure to be among the higher classes of London. The 
most notorious rakes, and those most distinguished for their profligacy generally, 
are ‘‘quite the go,”—to use a homely but expressive phrase,—in fashionable circles. 
What are his morals? or rather, what are his immoralities? is never the question. 
The great, and indeed the only point is,—is he “respectable,”—that is, coes he 
sport a handsome equipage?—does he dash away in fine style? “VY: hat’s your 
opinion of the accused?” inquired a magistrate of a witness at one of our police. 
offices some time ago, when wishing to ascertain the character of a person charged 
with some swindling transaction. ‘I look upon himas a very respectable gentle. 
man,” said the witness. ‘But what do you mean by the term respectable?” asked 
the magistrate. “Why,” said the witness, evidently surprised at the question,— 
“that he moves in the higher walks of life; he keeps his horse and gig.” The wit. 
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ness was only a little above the grade of a common tradesman, so that the same 
false standard of respectability seems to be beginning to be adopted by those in the 
middle ranks of life. Itis one of the greatest evils of the existing state of things, 
that men form their judgment solely from external appearances. 

‘What is still more strange is, that the same disregard of a person’s private 
character, provided always that person do not belong to their own sex, obtains 
even among females. Is it not notorious that the greatest rowés hold the highest 
place in their good graces? If you are ambitious to become a favorite with the 
Countess of This, or the Hon. Miss That, and are willing to purchase her smiles 
at any expense, do by all means run the round of the cardinal vices in fashionable 
life. If you are careful to have a conscience void of offence towards the Deity and 
towards your fellow men, your chances of getting into the favor of the aristocratic 
ladies are poor indeed. ‘The rake is “such adear” with them: you are a “spoo. 
ney,” or a “bore,” or a “bumpkin.” or something else of the same kind. It is true, 
that towards the erring members of their own sex, our aristocratic dames extend 
no open indulgence: they refuse to have any intercourse with them. Is this be- 
cause of any abstract abhorrence of their frailties? Were I to answer the ques- 
tion as my own convictions would lead me, I might be charged with a want of 
charity. It is better, perhaps, to take the opinion of one of themselves, whose op- 
portunities for forming acorrect judgment have been numerous and 1 ost favora- 
ble. A celebrated Countess, equally celebrated for her literary attainments and 
her beauty, says, in her “Conversations” with a deceased noble Lord, that “the 
crime of conjugal infidelity on the part of aristocratic ladies, does not, in the esti. 
mation,of the members of their sex, consist ia the mere fact itself, but in allowing 
it to be detected.” Suppose, in other words, that a certain number of fashionable 
ladies were individually aware of the frailties of some member of the sisterhood, 
but that they at the same time thought the secret was confined to their own respec. 
tive bosoms,—they would not cut her acqnaintance; they would remain on the 
same footing of intimate intercourse as before.”—vol. i. pp. 235—238. 


These are shocking developments. How ridiculous to boast of re- 
finement without virtue! How low the standard of action when those 
who pride themselves most upon their rank, are restrained in their vio- 
lation of the social relations and the decorums of life, not because such 
violations are wrong, but because they may be detected,—because their 
offences may be exposed, and they themselves be dragged forth from 
their concealment into the light of open day, and a mark be set upon 
them! ‘The crime is not wrong, but the infamy that it draws after it! 


“Their best conscience 
Is,—not to leave undone, but keep unknown.” 


Such seems to be the only check which reason, or rather crafty cal- 
culation, holds over the bad passions of the fine and fashionable gen- 
try, women as well as men, who figure in the higher circles of English 
society. A people without virtue can have very little religion. We 
are not surprised, therefore, that our author should go on to say, that 


“Religion, again, is entirely out of the question among the higher classes;* they 
attach no definite meaning to the term. Ask them what is Christianity? They 
cannot tell: they know as little about those peculiarities which constitute its es- 
sence, as they do of the mysteries of Budhism. Beyond what is contained in the 
prayer-book of the church, they are nearly ignorant of the Scriptures as they are 
of the Shasters of the Hindoos, or the Alecoran of Mahomet. To be sure, they 





* [ do not know if it be necessary to repeat that my observations are not inten- 
ded to be of universal application. I rejoice to think that there are instances in 
which they do not apply; but they are few, extremely few, compared with the ca. 
ses in which they hold good. 
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talk a great deal about religion, and call themselves it friends; but that merely 
means the religion of the State,—the patronage and livings in the church. Apart 
from the State, they hold there could be no such thing as religion. The man who 
avows himself a believer in the distinctive doctrines of Christianity, and endea- 
vors to embody its self-denying precepts in his conduct, is branded with the epi- 
thet of fanatic,—if he be not deemed a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. See how 
they spend the sabbath. If any distinction be made between that and the other 
six daysof the week, it isin singling it outasa day on which they may devote 
themselves more unreservedly to worldly pleasures. Look at the appearance of 
the Park on the afternoon of that day, and compare it with the scene it presents 
on the afternoon of any other day in the week. Is it not much more crowded 
than any other day? Does it not present a scene of immeasurably greater gaiety? 
The members of both Houses of Parliament rejoice in the return of the sabbath, 
because, while it releases them from the toils of legislation; it affords them an op. 
portunity of gratifying their propensities for worldly pleasures. It used to be, as it 
still is, a favorite day for cabinet dinners. And where is the member of the 
“ton,” who, if in good health, does not spend that day in pleasurable pursuits, in 
some way or other? Cards, music, the song, and the dance, are often the accom- 
paniments to the pleasures of eating and drinking in private Sabbath-day parties.” 


vol. i. pp. 238, 239. 


Religion, in Great Britain, is established by law! An Englishman is 
pious by means of a Church Establishment, and his country is a Chris- 
tian country, because religion is an affair of State. The king, the 
lords and commons have taken it under their protection. It of course 
must flourish, while the government does. If it is “established,” why 
there it is, and it would be wrong to say, that Great Britain and Eng. 
lishmen are without a religion. They have a religion of the “law” 
and by the “law,” and while the “law” remains, their religion continues. 
Should there chance, however, in the progress of events, to occur a 
revolution in their government,—should the deep foundations of their 
famous Church Establishment be ever uprooted and dissipated 
to the winds,—should the kingly “State,” of which religion is the 
“affair,” be ever converted into a republican or democratic State, what 
will then become of their religion,—-the religion which they vindicate 
with so much spirit, and of which they profess to be “the friends.” 
We fear that it will fly away upon the shoulders of the State, and when 
the latter falls, that it will be buried under its ruins. At present we do not 
concur in the remark, that “religion is entirely out of the question” in 
Great Britain. They have a religion,—a powerful religion,—a religion 
that comes over the soul with the long and strong arm of the law, tram- 
melling and binding down the heart and conscience. Wo unto those 
who, venturing to have an opinion of their own, “kick against’ its 
“pricks.” Wounto those who choose to be born, baptized, married or 
buried out of tne establishment. They can do neither one or the other 
of them legally, or if they conform to the law, they are obliged to do 
so in violation of their consciences, or with mental reservations that 
afflict and degrade the mind. So much for British freedom and British 
toleration!—and yet there are no people that talk more boastingly of 
their Church, or who tell us with a. more complacent and self-gratula- 
tory spirit, that even their civil offices and honors are dispensed under the 
high sanctions of religion, and that a constable cannot even serve a war- 
rant who does not partake of the sacrament! Such a blending togeth- 
er of things profane and sacred is really shocking. Yetit is their reli- 
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gion. The holy union of Church and State is the religion of the Eng. 
lishman. ‘Take the Church away from the State or the State away from 
the Church, and he is without a religion, or without a religion to which 
he attaches any “definite meaning.” His religion is a biped, and if 
you cut off either of its legs, either Church or State, you stop its 
progress, and you can apply no plaster that will prevent it from 
bleeding to death in a very short time. As to Christianity, our 
author tells us they know nothing, at least the higher classes. They 
are as ignorant of it as they are of “the mysteries of Budhism.” They 
know no more about “the Scriptures,” than they do concerning “the 
Shasters of the Hindoos,”’ or the “Alcoran of Mahomet.” And yet, 
when they come over to this country, they array themselves in saintly 
habiliments, and scout us beeause we have not that rare invention, a 
Church Establishment. We have not. We thank God that we are 
free from the burthen. It is enough to crush down any people, possess- 
ing an independent spirit, to the dust. We do not put the conscience 
of the Christian under the checks, and surround it by the defences, of 
the law. We leave it to every individual to take care of his own con- 
science, if he hasone, If he wishes to fetter it, or to put it into a strait- 
jacket, let him do it himself. We say to Government, restrain the 
vices of the people, try, convict, sentence, fine, imprison, execute the 
violators of the laws of the country, but hands off of our souls! Mind 
your own affairs, within your own province. If we are ever to go to 
heaven, we can get there much better, and much easier, without your 
assistance than with it. We think this is a better state of affairs than 
that which prevails in Great Britain under the Church Establishment. 
With us the register of a citizen’s birth is legal, whether he belongs to 
one sect or another. A Methodist or a Baptist can perform the mar- 
riage ceremony, to all intents and purposes, as well, and as legally, as an 
Episcopalian. Itis true, the different sects which grow up and flourish 
under our liberal and tolerant system, give birth to differences of opin- 
ion; but the competitions thence resulting contribute to the development 
and spread of truth, and the party spirit by which they are sustained, 
though in itself an evil, is by no means so great and intolerable a one, as 
the false professions of those who, for the sake of honor, office, pro- 
perty and the means of support, submit to the requisitions and the grasp- 
ing spirit of an Establishment which they inwardly and heartily despise. 
We think, however, that every religion should be judged of by its 
fruits. If that of Great Britain, as our author tells us, is not inconsis- 
tent with the open violation of the Sabbath, we should call it a bad reti- 
gion. In this country we make a “distinction,’—a marked “distinc. 
tion,” —between the Sabbath “and the other six days of the week;” but 
the high classes in the British metropolis, who give tone to the opin- 
ions and shape to the practices of society, know nothing, it seems, of 
this distinction; or if they make any difference between sacred and 
profane time, it is by devoting the former more exclusively than the lat- 
ter “to worldly pleasures.” What should we think of the good citizens 
of Boston or Charleston, if instead of going to church like sober Chris- 
tians, they were to devote the sacred hours of the Lord’s day, like the 
English nobility, to cards, music, the song, the dance, and every species 
19 
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of dissipation. Should we not blush, and hang our heads, and feel re. 
buked at the very idea of calling ourselves a Christian people, living in 
a country blessed with Christian institutions? 

Look at another trait in English high life: 


“View the aristocracy in the matter of marriage. What can be more repulsive 
than the picture which their conduct in that respect presents! We reprobate the 
practice which exists in Eastern countries of the parents betrothing their children 
to those they have selected forthe future husband or wife, as the case chances to 
be, in their earlier years. ‘The practice of the higher classes 1n relation to their 
matriages, is equally, if not more unprincipled and absurd. To call their matches 
affairs of the heart, would be a most glaring perversion of language. There is 
nothing of heart in the matter; not one whit more than if the parties had no heart 
at all,—than if they were nothing better than marble statues. Marriages in high 
life are viewed in no other light than business transactions. The comparative 
rank of the parties, their fortunes, the families to which they belong,—these and 
such like considerations are the only ones which are allowed to weigh for one mo- 
ment in the forming of matrimonial engagements among the upper classes. Young 
misses are regularly brought up by their mammas from the country to town, at the 
commencement of the season, in the hope of being disposed of advantageously in 
the London market. ‘They are most perseveringly chaperoned during the season, 
which begins in spring and closes at the end of July. They are exhibited at fash. 
jonable breakfasts, morning concerts, at the opera, at the balls, &c. with the view 
of attracting the attention of some eligible bidder. They are in fact, brought te 
the metropolitan market, and paraded about there, first in one prominent place and 
then in another, precisely in the same way as Earl Spencer, orany other black- 
cattle-breeder, would exhibit his “horned beasts” at a country cattle fair. Lord 
Byron has been much blamed, and very justly, for authorising Mr. Moore to choose 
a wife for him, pledging himself to marry the object of his friend’s choice. The 
same thing is practically done every day in the fashionable world. The parties 
immediately interested have virtually nothing to do with the matter: they are mere- 
ly passive. ‘To be sure, in most cases the future husband is not so much inter- 
fered with by othersas the embryo wife; but then he is the creature of circum. 
stances: he has to consult the wishes of relations; and the demon of caste is ever 
before his eyes. In fashionable life the parties marry to please others, not them- 
selves; their own partialities and affections are put out of the question altogether. 
Is it to be wondered at, that, in such circumstances, there is so much matrimonial 
misery among the higher classes? Is it any thing surprising that separations and 
divorces are’of such frequent occurrence? If the loose notions regarding religion 
and morality which obtain among the aristocracy, be one cause of the infidelity to 
the marriage bed which is so characteristic of them, the circumstances under which 
their matrimonial matches are made, is another. Where marriages are not form- 
ed from similarity of disposition, sympathy of feeling, and consequent affection, 
but are made mere matters of convenience, it were as reasonable to expect to 
gather figs off thistles, as that happiness should result from such unions. It is true, 
that when “a couple” are on the eve of marriage, the young lady does every thing 
she can, to make herself agreeable; but itis all assumed: it is nothing more nor 
less than apiece of skilful acting. The intended husband also plays his part on 
the occasion. He says many fine things to his bethrothed: she is an angel: his ve- 
ry being is wrapped up in her: he is dying for her: he adores, idolizes her: her smile 
is his heaven; her frown would be the reverse. All this is, no doubt, very pretty, 
but then it is, unfortunately, as an Irishman would fitly charactize it, all blarney. 
There is not a word of truth in it: it only affords another instance of the insincerity 
and hollow-heartedness to which I have before referred, as being among the dis- 
tinguishing features of aristocratic society. ‘The honeymoon is hardly over, pos- 
sibly it is little more than begun, when both parties appear to each other in their 
true colors; their conduct proves that a particle of affection does not exist in ei- 
ther bosom. If an open separation does not ensue, the parties take careto be as 
seldom in each other’s company as possible. When they are obliged to be together, 
they treat each other with coldness, if not absolute dislike.”—vol. i—pp. 240—244. 
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Of aristocratic notions of dignity: 


«Aristocratic notions of digtiity are of a piece with their notions about other 
things. Here the dictates of nature and reason are disregarded. They will do 
nothing more for themselves than if they had no such appurtenances as hands and 
feet. In so far, indeed, as most of the offices of life are concerned, those parts 
of one’s person are, in their case, superfluities. Everything must be done to their 
hands; it would be lowering their dignity to do anything themselves which can be 
done by proxy. There are fashionable ladies who, if they chance to drop their 
pocket handkerchiefs, would no more, in the presence of other members of the 
ton, think of stooping down to lift them themselves, than if the act involved a se. 
rious moral crime. A few months since, the Marchioness of Lochnabar dropped 
her handkerchief in her own house, just as she had returned from the Colosseum, 
where she had been witnessing the feats of the Bedouin Arabs: there was not a 
nobleman or gentleman present to do the amiable. ‘*Adolphus,” said her Ladyship 
to her German page, who had made his appearance in prompt obedience to the 
ringing of the bell: “Adolphus, call Elle* here.” Elle was called, and ina few 
seconds was in the drawing-room. ‘Take up that handkerchief,” said the Mar- 
chioness, pvinting to the place where it lay onthe floor. ‘The maid of course did 
as she was desired, and was inthe act of giving the handerchief to her Ladyship. 
The latter drew back, as if something odious had been offered her, and said, some. 
what sternly, “No, Elle, give it to my Lord, and he will handit me.” The noble 
Marquis was in an adjoining room, and, on the handkerchief being given him, he 
came into the drawing-room, and placing it in his Lady’s hand, said in accents of 
edifying kindness, “‘Your handkerchief, my dear.” The same singular notions of 
dignity are displayed in the servility and obsequiousness they exact of their ser- 
vants. And here let it be distinctly understood that the Whigand Radical mem. 
bers of the aristocracy have the same peculiar and lofty notions of their personal 
dignity as the Tories. ‘They spout of liberty and equelity in public; at home they 
exact the most servile obedience from all around them. It is not long since the 
most Radical Earlin the country discharged one of his servants for giving him a 
letter with his hand, instead of off a china plate. These are two of the many instan. 
ces which are daily occuring of “much ado about nothing,” in high life. ‘What 
extraordinary notions of dignity the aristocracy must entertain!”—will be the ex- 
clamation of every one.”—vol. i. pp. 246—248. 


We think so. Very “extraordinary notions!”—extraordinary in 
themselves, and extraordinary from the circumstance of their universal 
adoption, not by a particular branch of the aristocracy, but by every 
department of it, whether it be whig, radical, tory, male, or female aris-. 
tocracy. We think it must be a difficult thing for one of these aristo- 
crats to say what he or she was made for,—except the earls, whose 
business it is to receive letters off china plates, and the male aristocrats, 
whose chief occupation is, to pick up their wives’ pocket handkerchiefs. 
As to the female aristocrats, the part which they are called upon to 
perform,—their most important province,—is, to make their husbands 
do as they bid them. This covers the whole ground of aristocratic 
duty. Asto “nature” and “reason,” they are words that do not belong 
to their vocabulary,—at least so our Englishman tells us. They have 
words, however, that do as well, and answer their purpose far better. 
For “nature,” they have “artifice;” for “reason,” “sophistry.”” What 
they are to do with their “hands and feet,” they know not. The con- 
sequence is, that “they do nothing more for themselves than if they had 
no such appurtenances.” If they were told that they should walk on 
their hands and throw their feet into the air, or, lowering the latter, go 





* Her Ladyship’s French waiting maid. 
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on all fours, they would think there was some sense in it, inasmuch as 
they consult the animal rather than the intellectual propensities, and 
“disregard the dictates of nature and reason.” It seems that they can 
“spout libefty and equality in public,” but any fool can do that, and the 
greatest fools are apt to spout both most vociferously. For an English 
radical to “spout equality,” and then discharge a servant merely be. 
cause he delivers him a “letter with his hand,” betrays an inconsistency. 
The inconsistency, however, is nothing strange, when we reflect that 
they do not know what the “hands” are for. But it is a hard case, 
when a servant is better informed, that he should be punished for 
using his “hands” according to “nature and reason.” There are some 
of these servants who could teach 


“Their very noble and approved good masters” 


a little common sense, if they would but condescend to listen to them. 
The,contemptuous and inhuman manner in which they treat their 


servants, generally, “as a body,” is a ground of complaint, and a very 
just one, with our author: 


“In so far as eating and drinking are concerned, the domestics in fashionable 
houses have, with few exceptions, no ground of complaint. Itis the degrading es. 
timation in which they are held by the families they serve, that constitutes the 
subject of reproach against the aristocracy. If a servant be sick, he is at once 
transferred to the hospital, and much less interest is manifested in him by his mas- 
ter, than there would be in a horse or a pointer. A servant dies; so does my la- 
dy’s lap dog; the deat of the former scarcely excites a passing thought; she sheds 
tears, and is overwhelmed with grief, at the death of the latter. Servants are 
nothing in the social scale of the aristocracy; the very fact proves how low is the 


place they themselves occupy in the social scale which reason and religion recog- 
nize.”—vol. i. pp. 248, 249. 


And these are the men who, “spouting liberty and equality,” raise 
such an outery against American slavery. Theirs is the soil where, if 
a slave touches it, he becomes “enfranchised,” “disénthralled,”’ “eman- 
cipated.” But what is his freedom worth, coupled with such miserable 
degradation as falls to the lot of English serving men and women? If 
“equality” is gocd for any thing, it is valuable in the practical operation 
of the principle. It is worth but little in the mouth of an aristocratic 
lordling, who employs it merely for the purpose of procuring votes 
from the ignorant and undiscerning. Praise “equality,” we say, if you 
like it. It is, it always has been, a popular theme with demagogues 
and the mob. ‘The “great, imprescriptible, universal rights of human 
nature,” are words which, if shouted out lustily, will draw a rabble 
around a man at any time. ‘The peasant who is told that he is to all 
intents and purposes equal to the king of England, may exult in the 
idea of his fancied greatness, if he thinks the orator has told the truth. 
He may begin to swell with importance, like the frog who emulated 
the dimensions of the ox. But should the king of England chance to 
pass by in his coach and six, while the peasant is congratulating himself 
upon his fancied superiority, the contrast between his own condition and 
that of the monarch, will convince him that he has been deceived, and 
that his own ambition overleaps his ability and the intentions of nature 
in his favor. Why should these men consider themselves pre eminent- 
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ly the friends of the human race, and yet hold their servants in such 
“degrading estimation?” If they are sincere in their praises of equali- 
ty, they should at once raise their servants to a level with themselves, 
or descend to their level. In either case we should see a specimen of 
equality worthy of contemplation. It would appear, however, that 
they do not consider their domestics as entitled to any rank whatever 
in the “social scale.” They place them below “horses” and “pointers,” 
and even “ladies’ lap-dogs.” They feed them, it is true, because if 
they did not eat, they could notserve them. But if they are sick, they 
take no interest in their recovery; they send them to the hospital; they 
leave them in the hands of mercenaries; and if they die, their death 
awakens no grief; it excites “not even a passing thought;” they care 
as little about it, and less, than they do about the death of a dog. 

English travellers who have associated, when in this country, with 
the lowest class of people, footmen, stage drivers, waiting maids, &c. 
have complained very much, when they returned home, of American 
vulgarity. The impressions made upon their minds would doubtless 
have been different, if they had chanced to move in our best circles. 
We infer that they kept very bad company. If they did not, they have 
misrepresented us. Hear, however, what our author says of the dia- 
lect of the English aristocracy: 


“Their conversation is, also, often of the coarsest kind. That it should be so 
in the case of our sex is not, considering the habits of the male members of the 
aristocracy, much a matter of regret. But coarseness of conversation is not con. 
fined to them; numbers of the ladies have acquired an unfortunate distinction that 
way:—‘*What savage is that with a face like a boiled lobster?” inquired Lady Mor. 
timer, of one of her female friends at the last Almacks of the present year, point- 
ing at the same time to agentleman sitting opposite.—‘*My goodness! my dear 
Marchioness,” said the honorable Miss Lundy to the Marchioness of Leamington, 
as they both sat together a few weeks since in the opera-box of the latter, ‘“‘my 
dear Marchioness, who is that she-bear, with her blowsy hair and face like a pickled 
cabbage, sitting in the Dutchess of St. Alban’s box.”—** That Miss Cleveland, with 
her overgrown crop of hair hanging abvut her neck, looks like a water span- 
iel.” “Oh, I can’t endure the sight of that mountain of humanity; that beetle 
squasher, Lord Henry Manning.”—‘*The very sight of that ugly wretch, Miss 
Bruce, makes me sicken.”—‘Look at that laughing hyena; that piece of vulgarity, 
Miss Tomkins.”—‘*Did you ever see such a brute as that Lord Brandon is?”—«“[ 
could dig that horrid woman’s eyes out; she is always talking so maliciously of 
me.”—*‘I am sick to death of that vulgar beast, Lord Montgomery; did you ever 
see sucha booby?”—*O, I could box the ears of that wretched creature, Miss 
Vernon!” 

“Such are some of the flowers of rhetoric which are great favourites with the 
ladies who figure in the fashionable world. Those who wish tosee a more exten- 
ded catalogue will find it in “Tales of Fashion and Reality,” lately written by two 
of the parties themselves—the Misses Caroline Frederica and Henrietta Beau. 
clerk. | 

“This habit of talking in coarse language sometimes leads young ladies into un. 
pleasant predicaments. ‘Who isthat clumsy Turk of a fellow sitting directly 
opposite?” said the Hon. Miss Mandon, at the last ball at Devonshire House, to a 
*‘detrimental” with whom she was flirting in fine style, though the introduction 
had been of recent date. 

“That clumsy Turk of a fellow, madam, is my elder brother.” 

“Who is that sow of a woman at the other end, with her back to us, speaking to 
the Duke of Marmaby?” said Miss Glenlivat, to the partner with whom she had 
Just danced, at a late ball. 
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“That sow of a woman, madam, is the Duchess of Bradford, and I have the 
honor to be one of her pigs.” 


“Conceive the confusion of young ladies in these and similar cases.”—vol. i. pp. 
257—259. . 


“A face, looking like a pickled cabbage!””—*a crop of hair, looking 
like a water spaniel’s!”—*“that beetle squasher, Lord Manning!”—“that 
ugly wretch, Miss Bruce!”—*that laughing hyena, Miss Tompkins!” 
— “that clumsy Turk of a fellow!”—*“that sow of a woman at the oth. 
er end!” &c. Very refined expressions! ‘These high born dames, it 
should be borne in mind, give law to the ton. They are looked up to 
as examples. This is the kind of civility which, in the fashionable cir- 
cles of English society, is supposed to indicate rank, education, and 
polished manners! Our standards of high life are different. The fe- 
male, who should venture in our assemblies, saloons and drawing-rooms 
to use language like this, would be consideredas having relinquished all 
pretensions to the character of a lady. We hope the virtuous, well 
bred females of our country will never aspire to such “unfortunate dis- 
tinction,”—a “distinction unfortunate” for themselves and for society. 
If civility and refinement are to be. purchased by the employment of 
such language,—language so revolting to the ear of decorum, they will 
not be worth the sacrifice. 


There is truth enough, we suspect, in the following representation: 


“Those who do not look below the surface of things would naturally conclude, 
that the upper classes are the happiest of the human species. There could not be 
amore erroneous opinion. They feel the workings of a spirit of envy toan ex- 
tent unknown and undreampt of by those who move in a humbler sphere. A desire 
not only to cope with, but to distance their acquaintances, as respects their style of 
living, and their importance in the fashionable circles, actuates every breast. The 
consequence is, that the overwhelming majority of the higher classes are living 
far above their means. Hence, betweentheir ambition to keep up appearances, 
the everlasting dunning of their creditors, the visits of bailiffs, and the fear of be- 
ing obliged to retrench, if not of being domiciled in some receptacle for the “dis- 
tressed in circumstances,”—they are the victims of horrors of which none but 
those who have been in a similar situation can form any conception. To see an 
acquaintance eclipse them: to see him sporting an equipage, or keeping up an es- 
tablishment with which he cannot vie, is, to the votary of fashion, the very con. 
summation of earthly misery. How many hundreds of our fashionables, when 
their necessity compels them to break up their establishments, end their woes by 
ending their existence! Of all idolaters, those who worship at the shrine of fash- 
ion are the most enslaved and wretched.”—vol. i. pp. 262, 263. 

‘‘T have thus endeavored to portray aristocratic character. ‘Behold the picture! 
Is it like?” ‘Those who have seen most of high life, and studied the upper classes 
of society most-attentively, will, I doubt not, bear testimony to its fidelity.”—vol. 


i. p. 270. 

He asserts that there is more virtue and more happiness to be found 
in the middle classes of society, than among those who figure in high 
life. This will probably be found to be the case in every country.— 
“The principal error committed by the middle ranks of society,” is 
that of aspiring at being received into the circles of the upper classes, 
and a consequent attempt to emulate the manners of the latter.” He 
gives one or two very good cases in point illustrative of this failing: 


The passion I am reprobating often leads those who indulge it, to do such ridi- 
culous things as to make them the laughing stocks of all who are acquainted with 
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them. I know one gentleman of some commercial note who resides at the east 
end of London, whose legislative duties call him every afternoon, during the ses- 
sion, to Westminster. He invariably wears cotton gloves until he reachés Charing 
Cross, not deeming it likely he will encounter any of the “fashionables” farther 
eastward; butso soon as he comes in sight of the statue of Charles I. he dofis 
his cotton ones, stows them into his pocket, and replaces them by a white kid pair. 
He then considers himself in a condition to see and be seen by any of the noble 
lords who, at the hour of the Houses’ meeting, are riding and driving and walking, 
in such numbers, between Charing Cross and Westminster Abbey. 

«| know another instance,—and let it be observed Iam only speaking the so- 
ber truth,—of two gentlemen whose ambition to be considered among the great, 
wofully contrasts with their pecuniary circumstances. ‘They are now living, and 
have been fortwo years, in one furnished apartment on a second floor. There is 
no room for two beds in the apartment, and consequently one of them is obliged to 
sleep on the sofa. This they do alternately, or, if he who has the good fortune to 
possess the bed on a particular night, has occasion to rise earlier in the morning 
than his friend, the latter considers the circumstance quite a windfall; he leaps at 
once from the sofa, and takes possession of the vacant bed. But the most ludi- 
crous part of the business is the way in which they manage their joint-stock of li. 
nen. Every one has heard of Falstaff’s ragged regiment, who only had three 
shirts, all tattered and torn, among them,—although one hundred and fifty in num- 
ber. My two heroes are not so badly off, for they have four tolerably good shirts 
between them. By an arrangement which I cannot properly describe, they al- 
ways contrive to have one of the shirts ready for any emergency, and whichever 
of them happens to need it first, is entitled to it. In the article of eating and drink. 
ing, when at their own expense, they are obliged to be remarkably moderate. They 
vegetate on next to nothing, and yet they are in the habit of dining out and mix. 
ing with persons moving, if notin strictly aristocratic society, in a sphere which 
approximates to it. Iadmire the man who wishes to keep up his station in socie- 
ty, though his circumstances are reduced; but the individuals I refer to are always, 
while suffering so many privations at home, striving to get into society far above 
their station either as gentlemen or men of education.”—vol. i. pp. 277—279. 


The picture which he draws of the habits, vices, wants, and general 
condition of the lower classes, is truly frightful. “In the case of thou- 
sands,” he says, “all traces of morality are utterly effaced from their 
minds. ‘They are as demoralized in their thoughts and habits, except 
when restrained by a fear of the laws, as if they were living in the 


most heathen parts of the world.” Intemperance prevails among them 
to “a fearful extent.” 





“‘Who that knows any thing of their habits, has not been forcibly struck with the 
great quantity of ardent spirits consumed by them? You see this fact sufficient- 
ly clear in the number of persons, of both sexes, you witness staggering in the 
streets or rolling in the mud, in those districts of the metropolis chiefly inhabited 
by the lower classes. But the fact is best proved by the number of gin palaces 
which everywhere meet the eye, and by the vast number of persons which crowd 
those receptacles of ‘blue rujn.” On a Saturday night, or Sunday morning, be- 
fore all the week’s wages are spent, these gin palaces are literally crammed. . It 
has been computed, that in fourteen of the largest establishments, about 240,000 
persons are visitors, for one or more glasses of gin, in the course of a week. In 
some of these gin temples I have myself seen nearly 100 persons at once, all bu- 
sily engaged in doing homage to Bacchus. It is computed that upwards of 2,000,. 
000£. are annually expended by the lower classes in the metropolis on the article 
of ginalone. There are thousands, indeed, of the lower classes who chiefly live 
on gin,—the almost universal article of drink among them. It is quite common 
for such persons to be three or four days without partaking of any kind of solid 
food. Every farthing they receive is spentin the gin-shop; they have nothing but 
rags on their backs,—they have no fire nor furniture in the hovels in which they 
reside. Their passion for gin is unconquerable; it must be gratified at any price 
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A husband will see his wife and children literally dying of want, and yet he will 
spend every farthing he hes in the purchase of this deleterious liquid. You may 
tell him thatshe is not only slowly, by indirect means, murdering his wife and fam. 
ily, but that he is in point of fact committing suicide: he does not doubt it; he is 
possibly impressed with the fact, and yet he is completely the slave of his pas. 
sion for gin, and that passion must be gratified even at this most frightful sacrifice, 
Nay, you may tell him, and he may be aware of the fact, that he is indulging his 
drinking practices at the imminent hazard of his everlasting interests: he admits 
your position, but he cannot help himself: his passion for this most pefnicious of 
liquids retains the mastery over him; it insists on being ted, and he feeds it. Of 
the shifts and expedients to which gin-drinkers sometimes resort to procure the 
means of purchasing ‘blue ruin,’ when all their other means are exhausted,—some 
are as extraordinary in their conception as they must be painful in the execution, 
It was proved before the late Select Committee appointed by the House of Com- 
mons to inquire into the extent of drunkenness in the metropolis, that one woman, 
residing in Drury Lane, after she had disposed of every article of clothing on her 
back, and every article of furniture she had in the house, to enable her to indulge 
in her gin-drinking propensities,—actually went to a dentist, and allowed him to 
extract, at different times, every tooth she had in her head,—and she had a very 
fine set,—on getting fourpence for each!”—vol. i. pp. 297—299. 


Conjugal infidelity, every species of dissipation among the young, 
disregard of truth, dishonesty in their dealings, irreligion, Sabbath 
breaking, profane swearing, in addition to intemperance, are among the 
most prominent of the vices which, according to our author, charac. 
terise the lower orders. Infidelity is very common among them, “Per. 
haps nine out of every ten you meet among the operatives of the me- 
tropolis are professed infidels.” ‘They read “Paine’s Age of Reason,” 
and the works of Carlisle and Robert Taylor, the “Devil’s Chaplain,” 
and thus pick up at second hand a few of those objections against 
divine revelation which have been answered a thousand times over.— 
They never take the trouble of examining the question of the divine 
origin of Christianity for themselves. Of the real merits of the reli- 
gion of the Bible, they are just “as ignorant as are the inhabitants of 

imbuctoo.” ‘They are accordingly in their religious character upon 
a level with the higher classes, who, we were informed before, “are 
nearly as ignorant of the Scriptures as they are of the Shasters of the 
Hindoos, or the Alcoran of Mahomet.” 

“This,” says our author, “is a frightful state of things.” We 
agree with him. We should not have looked for it in the capital of 
a country, which boasts of being “distinguished above all others in the 
world for its Christian character and its Christian privileges.” We can- 
not doubt, however, the assertions of this writer. He approves highly 
of the missionary enterprizes of the age, but considers, that “the first 
efforts of Christian philanthropy ought to be brought to bear on the 
vast mass of moral ignorance and depravity which is constantly ex- 
hibited” among the lower classes at home, and who, he is of opinion, 
demand the attention of the benevolent, quite as much as the “heathen 
of Africa.” 

The passion for gambling, is another of the most besetting sins of 
Englishmen, and is common among all classes. There are numerous 
gambling establishments, denominated “hells,” in the metropolis, of 
which the first in order is Crockford’s, so called after a persom.of that 
name, and which is fitted up with regalsplendor. The proprietor, who 
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commenced as a fishmonger, is said to be now worth £800,000, accu. 
mulated solely by gambling. ‘This establishment is frequented chiefl 
by the nobility, and those who are able to stake large sums. The fol- 
lowing description of the Lucifer; who presides over “this Pandemonium, 
may not be uninteresting: 


“Crockford, is quite an illiterate person. Not only is his orthography at fault 
at every third or fourth word he writes, but, notwithstanding the polished society 
into which cireumstances have brought him for many years past, he still speaks in 
the same hackney-coachman style as formerly. Thisis the more singular, as he is 
on a footing of perfect equality with the noblest of his visitors while they are in 
tho house; for the gaming table levels all distinctions of rank. One night in June 
last, Lord Ashgrove lost £4,000, which he observed to the Earl of Linkwood, was 
the last farthing of ready cash at his command. The noble Lord, however, had 
undeniable prospective resources. “Excuse me, my Lud,” said Crockford, making 
avery clumsy bow, but it was stillthe best at his disposal_—‘excuse me, my Lud, 
did I hear you say as how you had no more ready money? My Lud, this ere is 
the bank (pointing to the oe). # if your Ludship wishes it, £1,000, or £2,000, is 
at your Ludship’s service.’ 

“Really, Mr. Crockford, you are very obliging; but I don’t think I shall play any 
more to-night.” 

‘‘Ashgrove,” said Count Whiskero, ‘‘Ashgrove, do accept Mr. Crockford’s libe- 
ral offer of the 2,000£.; perhaps you may win back all you have lost.” 

“Nothink, I azure your Ludship, vill give me greater plesur than to give you the 
moneys,” said Crockford. 

“Well, let me have 2,0002£.” 

“‘Crockford dipped his fingers into the bank, took out the 2,000£. and handed it 
to his Lordship. ‘Per’aps your Ludship would obleege me with an IO U, and pay 
the amount at your convenians.” 

“T shall be able to pay it you in acouple of months,” said his Lordship, handing 
the exfishmonger the 1 O U. 

‘‘Your Ludship’s werry kind,—werry.” 

“Lord Ashgrove resumed the game: in an hourand a half he was again pen- 
nyless. 

“In person Mr. Crockford is talland corpulent. His appearance and manners 
are altogether unpolished; so that there is no inconsistency between them and his 
education. He looks like a country farmer; just sucha person as the swell mob, 
were he unknown to them, would pronounce an admirable subject on which ‘to ex. 
ercise their calling. He is lame on ome leg, which gives to his walking a very 
awkward appearance,’—vol. i. pp. 188—190. 


Presiding over a “hell,” his lameness’ may proceeds from “a cloven 
foot.” The real Devil, it issaid, limps. Such are the characters with 
whom the nobility of England “are upon a footing of perfect équality!”’ 
Very choice indeed in the selection of their companions! 

The nomenclature of the English gambling house is worthy of no- 
tice. ‘The new candidate for its honors is called a “flat” or a “pigeon;” 
—‘“a flat,’ because ke is raw and inexperienced in gambling;—a 
“pigeon,” because he may be “plucked.” The phrase of “catching a 
flat,” is a very common one in these places. An “enlightened flat,” is 
one who has lost all his money. Persons attached to “the concern,” 
who are employed in “catching flats” and “bringing in pigeons to be 
plucked,” are called “Greeks” or “spiders.” “Spiders” is a very sig- 
nificant appellation, and their victims are accordingly very properly 
called “flies.” But why these caterers for the devil’s banquet should 
be called “Greeks,” we are not told;—probably with a view of attract- 
ing their lordships to his den by the classical style of their dialect.— 
20 
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Those who lose their all, are also said to be “cleaned out,”—a ver 
proper term, where such filthy operations are going forward. The 
same process is indicated by the phrase “being bled.” The lancet, on 
these occasions, instead of being the “anchor of hope,” is the instru- 
ment of death and ruin. ‘The chances for or against the player are 
called “points,” upon which one or the other of the parties is sure to 
be stuck at the conclusion of the game. If one of the “flats,” who has 
been “cleaned out,” presses for admission to the “hell,” “as victims of- 
ten, by a species of infatuation of which none but themselves can form 
any idea, do,—then some of the more ‘able-bodied’ of the ‘Greeks’ are 
immediately instructed to thrust, sometimes to kiek, him out of the 
house, by brute force. And the fellows do not need to be twice told 
to do this before they obey the injunction. The knaves are now as 
prompt in obeying orders to this effect, as they were polite in bowing 
the poor ‘flat’ up and down stairs, while he was undergoing the process 
of being ‘bled.’”” Among the officers appertaining to tue establishment, 
is one called an “inspector,” whose business it is to see that the devils 
do not “make off” with the money. ‘This personage 





“Sits on an elevated chair at the centre of the table, facing Mr. Crockford, 
and looks like a little king on his‘ throue. With a small piece of stick, form- 
ing a miniature representation of a hay-rake, he pulls to him the money, which 
some one, acting for Mr.Crockford, has won; or pushes it towards any other party 
who may have been successful in the game. He also audibly declares the result 
of the game. Inshort, he isa sort of master of the ceremonies, taking always 
care that the dice be not allowed to be idle.” 

“Beside Mr. Crockford is “the bank,” which every poor simpleton is made to be- 
lieve, by those “knowing ones” who decoy him in, that he will be fortunate enough 
to break before he rises from his seat, but to whose stability he finds, before he 
quits the house, he has essentially contributed.”—vol. i. pp. 168, 169. 


Immense sums of money are lost and won every night at this “hell:” 


“The sums which young thoughtless noblemen lose at Crockford’s in one night, 
are sometimes incredibly large. Seven years ago one pigeon was plucked, in a 
few hours, to the tune of 60,000£.—the stakes were 10,000£. It is only three 
years since Lord C. —, the grandson of an aged noble Earl, lost 30,0002. in 
one night. The winner was a noble Marquis, of sporting notoriety, who, accor- 
ding to report, was at that time, if not now, a part proprietor of the establishment. 
Losses of 5,000£. 7,000£. and 10,0002. in one night, are by no means uncom. 
mon when arich flat is eaught.”—vol. i. pp. 171. 

“On one night, it is positively stated by “An Enlightened Flat,” that the enor- 
mous sum of nearly 1,000,000£. was turned over, from the time the play com. 
menced till it concluded,—a period of eight hours.”—vol, i. pp. 174. 





These lordly gamblers can do nothing without costly suppers and 
choice wines. This, however, is not surprising, when we recollect that 
intemperance and gambling usually attend on each other. The cellar 
out of which the house is supplied, and which is kept by Crockford’s 
son, contains a stock valued at the enormous sum of £70,000! The 
author tells us, that it measures two hundred and eighty-five feet, and 
that the number of bottles of wine which he saw. shelved in it, indepen. 
dently of innumerable hogsheads, was three hundred thousand! 

Besides “Crockford’s,” there are numerous other “hells” in the British 
metropolis,where persons of all classes and descriptions may gratify their 


propensity for play, and pay their homage to the Bona Dea, who stands 
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on a “rolling stone.” Some idea of the extent to which gambling is 
carried on there, may be gathered from the fact, that “there is lost eve 

ear ofan average,” in the gambling houses in London, from £7,500,- 
000, to £8,000,000! - And this system of plunder, violence and crime, 
is carried on boldly and unrebuked in a city which boasts of being “the 
centre of civilization,” and as being “distinguished above all others in 
the world, for its Christian character and its Christian privileges!” and 
whose enlightened inhabitants, when they come over to this couatry, de- 
nounce Americans as “barbarians” and “semisavages.” If such be 
the proofs of the high tone of morals of Great Britain, give us, we say, 
the “barbarism” of America! Give us the plain manners of republican 
America, rather than the refinement which prevails at the “centre of 
civilization!” 

So much for an English picture of English life, society and manners 
as they appear in the “Great Metropolis,’—an absence of true re- 
finement and general corruption of morals in the upper classes, corrup- 
tion equally revolting, and excessive misery, in the walks of humbie 
life, and, among those who occupy a middle position in society, an affec. 
tation of practices which are discreditable to human nature. All the 
elements which enter into the constitution of a social system, radically 
corrupt, mark the character of London society. It may be said, 
that the state of things is better elsewhere. We hope it is so; but 
from all we have been able to gather, what is said by our author of the 
vices of the “Great Metropolis,” will probably hold good of most of 
the large cities of the British empire. The sufferings of the laboring 
class, in the manufacturing districts, are, if it be possible, even greater 
than they are in London. Nor do we suppose that when those, who 
constitute the fashionable gentry, leave the “metropolis,” and take up 
their residence among their tenants in the country, that their character 
or their manners are materially affected by the change in their situa- 
tion. ‘To the representations of our author, there are doubtless many 
honorable exceptions. We understand him as describing large masses 
of men,—as pointing out the constituent elements which enter into the 
very being and frame-work of society, in a place where its features 
are prominently developed upon a large scale. ‘The information which 
he has communicated, is not new to us. It is chiefly worthy of atten- 
tion owing to the source from which it emanates, which must be suppos- 
ed to be impartial, and to the fact, that it has given a solid and enduring 
form to general and scattered impressions of the existing state of things. 
We do not like to look at the picture. We take no pleasure in scan. 
ning its features in detail. It says not much for the perfectibility of 
of our race. It is not in very good keeping with the boasted civiliza- 
tion of the age,—certainly not with the lordly pretensions which are 
generally put forth by Englishmen. Nor, in surveying it, do we wish 
to congratulate ourselves, as-a people, upon our own superiority. We 
do believe indeed, that a country distinguished like ours, by the acknow.- 
ledged virtue of its people and the primitive simplicity of its manners, 
would stand greatly upon the vantage-ground in any fair comparison of 
its social features with those of the mother country. Far distant be the 
period, when any American writer shall be compelled, in consistency 
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with truth and justice, to make such statements in respect to these Uni. 
ted States, or any portion of them, as are boldly uttered by this able 
English writer, in respect to the “Great Metropolis.” We hfve our 
faults, or what Englishmen affect to consider such. Our commercial 
men, who are actively engaged in business, dispatch their meals rapid- 

ly, and do not, like British lords, dine at six or seven o’clock in the 
evening. When their poorer classes dine, is uncertain, although whe- 
ther they always get a dinner, is less problematical. - The number of 
those who are crying and starving for bread in the streets of the “Great 
Metropolis,” is by no means a small number. We may not, in this 
country, possess all the refinement of manners which distinguishes the 
aristocratic circles of English society, but we have no wish to partict- 
pate in the peculiar refinement of those circles. If an ill bred person 
among us, places his feet on a fender or a rug, we condemn it, but we 
say that the language which our author puts into the mouths of the 
aristocratic dames and belles who figure at Almack’s, and other fash- 
ionable places of resort, and which we are led to conclude is not un- 
common among the high-born any where, constitutes a far more palpa- 
ble breach of decorum and propriety. Admitting even that our morals 
are corrupt, our manners vulgar, our opinions crude, our customs cen- 
surable and ridiculous, who, we ask, are these British people who take 
it upon themselves to reproach us, and turn us into ridicule? Where 
do they stand in the scale of civilization and refinement? Let the 
work before us answer. We are willing to imitate good examples, but 
shall not consider such, those into which enter the very elements of 
moral corruption and degradation of manners. We are willing to place 
ourselves under wholesome tuition, but our tutors must not be men no. 
torious for their vices and their infamy. 

Notwithstanding the peculiar position which the people of this coun- 
try have occupied towards Great Britain, there has been a singular dis- 
position entertained by many of our citizens, to praise and extol the mo- 
ther country,—merely, perhaps, because she is a mother country. If 
the maternal relation had been sustained by kind usage on her part, 
while we forgave her numerous faults and errors, gratitude and respect 
would have been filial duties, and the honor of our mother would have 
been vindicated by her children, by whomsoever assailed. But driven 
out of house and home, in the first instance, by the violence and exac- 
tions of this unnatural parent, we have been pursued by her reproaches, 
her sneers, and her bitter gibes, into the country where we have raised 
our domestic altars, and maintained our position independently of her 
assistance. What British traveller has ever come over to this country, 
who, after enjoying our hospitality, has not returned home to slander 
and vilify us and our institutions,and who, upon his return, has not been 
received with a.degree of favor proportionate to the abuse which he has 
heaped upon us? ‘There are some who thivk it an undignified course, 
on our part, to notice these calumnies. We think otherwise. We are 
of opinion that injuries wantonly inflicted either on nations or individu- 
als, are to be promptly repelled, and we know_of no injunctions of 
Christianity, of no dictates of reason, of no laws of decorum, waich, 
properly interpreted, prohibit us from so doing. Our national honor, 
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our sastinatident our weit’ our siiadiias must be defended against the 
malignant assaults of our adversaries. In order to do this effectually, 
it is not necessary to retaliate in kind. No! we will not engage in so 
inglorious a kind of warfare. But it is right,—it is perfectly fair deal- 
ing, to ward off the blows of our assailants, and turn back their em. 
poisoned shafts upon their own bosoms. It is perfectly right to hold up 
their own representations respecting themselves in the face of the civili- 
zed world, in order to prove what credit is to be given te the testimony 
of such respectable witnesses, when they misrepresent and slander us 
for no other possible reason, than because we enjoy more privileges 
than they do, and because we live under a freer and a better govern- 
ment than theirown. If Englishmen do not believe what Englishmen 
say of themselves when they are most fair and honest, we cannot help 
it. We think other nations will be very much inclined to credit their 
tale. 

Of one thing we are certain, that while this system of British abuse 
continues, it is by no means becoming in a spir ited and justly thinking 
people, to treat, with any extraordinary degree of respect, those who 
come among us merely for the purpose of ascertaining in what way 
they can most effectually injure us. We have done this too long.— 
There has been a degree of obsequiousness in our deportment towards 
our English visitors,—a kind of solicitation for their favorable opinion, 
which is unworthy of us. If we confer benefits on friends, we receive 
their gratitude, but why should we bestow our most unbounded hospi- 
tality, —our most distinguished cousideration, upon persons from whom 
we receive in return nothing but contumely and insult. Jt is high time, 
we think, for our countrymen to take these things into consideration, and 
hereafter to treat these people more according to their deserts. Civility,— 
bare civility, and no marked atiention, should be the law regulating our 
intercourse with them, until they learn better manners, and are sensibly 
impressed with a higher regard for truth. There certainly is nothing, 
as we have already seen, in the English character, to challenge our 
excessive admiration. Why should we fawn about these tories and 
aristocrats, when we know that their sole object in. seeking our em. 
brace, is to trip up our heels, and then trample us under their feet? 
W hy should we so loudly applaud their literature, when we have one 
of our own, nearly or quite as good, or which we may easily make so? 
‘There seems to be an eagerness, on the part of some among us, to place 
the American press under British influence. There is a towering am- 
bition entertained by some of our journalists to get British lords and 
ladies to write for them. We have no doubt that they pay them the 
highest prices for their contributions, for John Bull isa close fellow, and 
not disposed to roar for nothing. But why should we go across the 
water for writers, especially to England,.when we have those at home 
who can write as good or better articles, —when we have among us 
scholars of equal taste and ability, and of equally extensive attainments? 
We do not want their assistance, and we detest this cringing ‘temper. 
If we are to have a literature, we Wish it to be one of our own, and not the 
literature of a foreign people, who hate and despise us. Mr. Bulwer 
and Mr. Southey may occasionally throw an article into American 
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magazines, 1n order to acquire popularity with our book-buying com. 
munity, but we may depend upon it, that this condescension proceeds 
from no genuine love which either of them bear to us or our institu. 
tions. ; 

The influence which Great Britain supposes she exerts upon the 
American press, is already made a matter of proud and triumphant 
boasting. Speaking of the metropolitan newspaper press, our author 
observes: “It gives on many questions of great magnitude the tone to 
public feeling and opinion in America; for a large proportion of the 
American journals follow, in such questions, in the wake of the London 
newspapers!” Very creditable indeed, is it not, for us to follow in the 
wake of such leaders on any question! But it is not true. We have 
not yet become quite so docile and pusillanimous as to submit our 
necks quietly to the yoke. What are the “many questions of great 
magnitude” upon which the omnipotent British press has deigned to in- 
struct us republicans, and mould our opinions at its will? The author 
instances one only,—that of slavery. On this subject, notwithstanding 
the flood of light which they have poured in upon us, we do not think 
that we are any wiser, or that the British nation are any better off than 
they were ten years ago, when they began the work of reform in their 
West India colonies. It is true, that certain travellers from the New 
England States have imbibed, when abroad, British notions on this sub- 
ject; and the pious old ladies of Scotland, deeply impressed with a sense 
of our heathenish notions in respect to liberty, have sent emissaries, 
who, from bad character, were out of favor in their own country, into 
ours, in order to convert us from the error of our ways and our opin- 
ions. But these persons,and their New England associates, have con- 
fined themselves within the limits of New England, and chiefly to the 
Bay State. They have there chanted peans in behalf of liberty, and raised 
the standard of equal rights. But they have not ventured to put foot 
on Southern soil. They have propagated their seditious and revolu- 
tionary doctrines where they knew it was safe to do so, and have not 
seemed ambitious of the honors of martyrdom, where a possible chance 
was offered to secure them. ‘These people clamor, and fret, and dog- 
matize, but they do not change public opinion. The union of the 
States is too dear to be sacrificed to gratify the whims of mere declaim- 
ers. Its different parts are connected together by strong bonds of mu- 
tual interest; and the great body of the people, notwithstanding the 
concentrated efforts of agitators to move them from their position, are, 
on principle, opposed to any utopian plan, however vociferously ap- 
plauded, which would render it necessary for them to rise up against 
the laws and the Constitution, and, with rude hands, sever the bonds of 
the Union. ‘To this end, we do not doubt that British presses are suffi. 
ciently busy, as nothing would afford the ‘Tories on the other side of 
the Atlantic more pleasure, than to see the beautiful fabric of a free 
government erected by our ancestors, crushed to atoms. 

No. The people of Great Britain, and the conductors of her -lead- 
ing presses, have too “many questions of great magnitude” of their own 
to discuss and settle, to allow them time to interfere very deeply in our 
affairs. We have nothing to fear from them on any score. Their 
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lessons of State policy and State religion they will have to inculcate and 

disseminate, upon other theatres than the American republic. They 

may oceasionally give us a side blow by their slanders, and endeav- 

or to diffuse a spirit of discontent and insubordination among our 

citizens, but the talons of the young eagle will, in the end, be found to 

be too strong and too sharp for the paws of the proud British lion.— 

We stand, in every respect, on the vantage ground. If there are fears 

any where, they are those that flutter wildly about the heart-strings of 
the British empire, and which cause the Genius of Monarchy to trem. 

ble and turn pale on her lofty throne. The great object of the legiti- 

mate British presses at this moment, is, to protect their own government 

from the contagion of our example; to cut shallow ditches and raise 

ephemeral defences around a forced and artificial system, and to pro- 
cure some lingering portions of respect among the people, towards in- 
stitutions that are corrupt and rotten to the very core. The spirit of 
liberty has passed from our young and thriving country over the mighty 
waters, until it has obtained foothold in the very soil of the monarch. 

It has passed the trenches. It has scaled the outer wall. It has pene. 
trated the palace, and raised its glorious standard in the very audience 

chamber. The power of the American press, instead of being at the 
nod and beck of British tories, is felt throughout the realm; it is pro- 
ceeding step by step in the march of victory, opening the eyes of the 
people to their true position; redressing one abuse after another, 
clearing away the rubbish which centuries of tyranny have thrown in- 
to the pathway of freedom, retarding her advances, until it has caused 
the kingdom of Great Britain, strong as it boasts to be, and powerful 
as it has been, to totter to its very underpinning. It is to guard against 
the influence of the American spirit which is abroad in their iand, or 
rather to fetter, and, if possible, to crush it, that the hireling British 
presses, the ready tools of the Government, are putting forth the most 
desperate, but vain struggles. The great body of the people, led on 
by the beacon light of our triumphs, are beginning to move forward in 
their strength, and, from every part of the kingdom, the clans are gath. 
ering, and the peremptory demand for Reform,—for thorough, radical 
Reform, is loudly uttered from ten thousand voices of those who have 
too long groaned under oppression. ‘The voice of the bold and deter. 
mined O’Connell, has been lifted in behalf of the Irish Catholics, whose 
rights as men, and claims as Christians, have been so long shamefully 
disregarded, and been lifted in tones that will be heard. It isto screen 
themselves from the coming storm, which lowers darkly over the Brit- 
ish empire, to silence, if possible, its thunders when they break, and 
ward off its lightning flash, that many of the most powerful minds in 
the nation, are exerting their energies, and pressing every engine and in- 
strument, good and bad, into their service. They have enough and more 
than enough to do to prevent the much lauded fabrie of their govern- 
ment, with all its checks and balances, of power on one side, and inter- 
est on the other, from sinking under the accumulated weight of infirm 
age, and multiplied abuses. At this very moment the Third Estate of 
kingdom, the embodied aristocracy, which has so long looked down from 
its proud height with a degree of superciliousness upon the lower or- 
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ders, as mere tools and instruments to achieve. political aims, begins to 
reel and stagger, “like a drunken man, who is at his wit’s end.” “There 
are many persons of great political sagacity, who think, that, sooner or 
later, it must come down. ‘The people call for its utter extinction or 
for a thorough change in the principles upon which it rests,—principles 
which at present, violate the first dictates of justice and reason. If they 
must have Peers, and if they, the people, are to be governed by the 
laws which the Peers make, they demand, inthe true republican spir- 
it, a personal participation in the election of these legislators. ‘They 
say, and justly, that political office and honor shonld be the meed of 
talent and virtue in the individual, and not of mere birth. It is in vain 
to tell them that an hereditary branch gives stability to the government, 
because it supplies a stream of power that will never run dry;—that 
men who are legislators all their lives, will acquire a degree of tact 
and readiness in discharging the duties of their office, unattainable by 
those who serve but a short time; for the people perceive that where 
rulers are wholly irresponsible, they have no motive to exertion of any 
kind. Itis vain to cry down the republican principle of rotation in of- 
fice, by denominating it a democratic humbug, for every one that has 
discrimination enough to know right from wrong, clearly percieves its 
perfect jusgice and equity. 

While the British House of Peers is in this condition, and calling 
loudly for support, on one side, from all those who prefer a forced and 
unnatural state of things to any change however beneficial, another 
branch of the government, the English Established Church, or what 
some of their writers have tne impudence to call the “eternal church,” 
begins to exhibit the symptoms of a deep seated disease, which are 
the sure forerunners of its final dissolution. ‘The fundamental policy, 
the very groundwork of the existing hierarchy, as it is has flourished 
from the time of Henry VIII. down to the present time, begins to be 
suspected. Itis a Jong period for men to be learning how to open their 
eyes, but they are doing it at !ast. ‘They have discovered at length, 
in this nineteenth century of the christian era, that Christianity no where 
inculcates the sagacious maxim, that any people shall be compelled to 
support, or, in other words, pay for, a religion which that people does 
not believe. ‘The conscience of the people is in the opposition. ‘The 
very first and best elements of society,—truth, reason, justice, common 
sense and common honesty are working strongly and fearfully towards 
the same end. The very same spirit which beating high in the breasts 
of the oppressed British Catholics forced, a few years since, from the 
conqueror of Napoleon, an acknowledgment, and a law enforcing that 
acknowledgment, of their full and entire right of representation .in the 
British Parliament, in order that taxation and representation might go 
together,—that same spirit, chafed by its long and galling restraint, and 
determined to rid itself of the remaining links of its fetters, is disputing 
the ground, inch by inch, with the British ministry, of the forced pay- 
ment of tithes.. The Natio: and pious Catholic, and the «enlightened 
Dissenter are no longer willing to pay a tenth part of the products of 
the soil for the support of-a system in which temporal and eternal 
concerns are profanely mingled, while at the same time, a devotion 
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to religion renders them prompt in making liberal provision for the 
clergy of their own choice. ‘They are willing to worship God, like 
honest men, but not at the dictation of the Government. It is to tame 
and curb this invincible spirit, which will not easily be tamed or curbed, 
that the British Press is enlisting its forces and calling in aid from all 
quarters. 

While these and numerous other grievances, moral, social, political 
and religious, are occupying the public mind in Great Britain, its lead. 
ing writers may find topics enough to employ their consideration and 
move their pens, without troubling themselves to control popular opin- 
ion in this country, on any “questions” either of “great” or smail “mag- 
nitude.” These pretensions on their part are idle. ‘They cannot rev- 
olutionize America. Their power is not felt on this side the water, ei- 
ther for extensive good, or for threatening ill. We, of course, neither 
court their smiles, nor fear their frowns. Let them reform their gov. 
ernment and place it upon popular principles. If they sturdily applaud 
«liberty and equality,” let it not be a “liberty” which employs force to 
minister to license, nor an “equality” that recognises odious distinctions, 
which God and nature never sanctioned. Let them abolish tithes, or 
collect them on other principles. If they will support religion by law, 
let there be a law that each sect shall support its own religign, and not 
the religion of any other sect, contrary to its own pleasure. Let them 
throw open their Universities to Dissenters,Catholics, Jews and even Mus. 
sulmen, as well as to high Churchmen and low Churchmen. Litera. 
ture wears the badge of no party. Let them infuse something of the 
spiritof sound morality into the minds of those who take the lead in so. 
ciety. Let not vice in allits most revolting forms, be linked with what- 
ever is illustrious in birth and high in station. Let the poor be reliev- 
ed from their sufferings, the half famished beggar be supplied with food, 
and the naked be clothed with garments. Let the gin shops be pulled 
down, and the “hells” be routed; let the people be instructed in their 
rights, be taught how to maintain them, and learn to respect the rights 
of others; let Christianity be preached effectually to the lower classes; 
self-respect to those who occupy the middle station; and to the aristo- 
cracy, good manners. And when all these iessons have been inculca- 
ted; and all these benefits been achieved, by these lights of the age in 
the Old World, it will then be time enough for them to look after the in- 
terests of the United States, and give us the benefit of their experience. 
At present, America is sate in the keeping of her own citizens. Her po. 
litical privileges, which are many, are more equally distributed than those 
of the mother country; her people are, upon the whole, more virtuous and 
more free; information upon subjects of vital interest is more extensively 
diffused among all classes; we have more reason to pride ourselves on our 
exemption from religious restraints by the Government; our people are in- 
dustrious, prosperous and happy; our soldiers are men of tried bravery, 
both upon land and ocean. We have beat England gallantly in two 
hard fought wars, and, at this moment, equal, if we do not surpass her 
in all those characteristics which reflect lustre on a people, and which 
will transmit their name with glory to posterity. 

21 
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HAVE THE CLERGY CONFERRED IMPORTANT TEMPORAL AS 
WELL AS SPIRITUAL BLESSINGS ON MANKIND. 





NUMBER TWO. 





I am willing to rest the claims of the clergy to have this question de. 
cided in the affirmative, on three grounds. 

1. On their labors, dangers, sufferings and privations in the original 
planting and building up of Christianity in every country in which its 
blessings are now enjoyed. The effectual establishment of Christianity 
in the world exhibits a scene of labors and trials to which history pre- 
sents no parallel, Frequent, earnest and laborious preaching, con- 
stantly conversing with persons upon religion, a withdrawment from the 
usual pleasures, engagements and vanities of life, and an exclusive de. 
votion to their one object, composed the habits of the apostles and other 
early preachers of the gospel. This kind of life, however, was not, in 
their view, privation, much less suffering,—it was their daily bread to 
do the will of their master, and to finish the work to which he had ap- 
pointed thgm. But the preaching of the new religion was attended with 
a difficulty and danger which we shall in vain attempt to estimate with. 
out a minute acquaintance with the history of those times. When 
addressed to the Jews, it was a system adverse, not only to their 
confirmed: opinions, but to those opinions upon which their hopes, their 
partialities, their pride, their consolation was founded. They saw in the 
success of Christianity, the overthrow of the Mosaic code, the ancient 
object of their reverence, and which contained alike their religion, their 
government and the basis of their national history; the destruction of 
the ancient honors and privileges, which had been hitherto withheld from 
other nations, and which they had been accustomed to make their boast; 
and the blasting of all their hopes and expectations of a Messiah, who, 
according to a long cherished persuasion, was to exalt their nation toa 
supremacy over al! the nations of the earth. Nor when the earl 
preachers of Christianity turned themselves from the Jews to the Hea- 
then public, did they meet with prejudices less determined, labors less 
arduous, dangers less terrific, or sufferings less appalling. The religion 
which they preached was exclusive in its claims; it held no compromise 
with any other religion; but denied without fear and without reserve, 
the truth of every article of the heathen mythology, and the existence 
of every object of heathen worship. If it prevailed,-it was to prevail 
by the overthrow of every statue, altar and temple on earth. It pro- 
nounced all gods to be false, and all worship to be vain, but its own. 

The danger too of the Christian preachers, proceeded not merely 
from solemn acts and public resolutions. of the state, but from sudden 
bursts of violence at particular places, from the license of the populace, 
the rashness of some magistrates and the negligence of others; from 
the influence and instigation of interested adversaries, and in general, 
from the vioience and excitement, which a mission, so novel and ex- 
traordinary could not fail of exciting. They werea set of friendless, 
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unprotected travellers, telling men wherever they came, that the reli- 
gion of their ancestors, the religion in which they had been brought up, 
the religion of the state and of the magistrate, the rites which they fre- 
quented, the pomp which they admired, was throughout, a system of 
folly and delusion. One of their number has described the kind of life 
which they led, and the treatment with which they were accustomed to 
meet, both from the Jews and the Heathen. “Of the Jews, says he, 
five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with 
rods, once was I stoned, thrice | suffered shipwreck, a night and a day 
have I been in the deep;—in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in 
perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by the 
Heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, inperils in the 
sea, in perils among false brethren;—in weariness and painfulness, in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and na- 
kedness. (2Corinth. xi. 24—27.) This statement of St. Paul, was 
doubtless true of the other preachers, as well as of himself, and is con- 
firmed by all the original documents which exist on the subject, both 
Heathen and Christian. (Acts v.17, 18—vii. 59,—xxi. 30—34, &c. &c. 
See also, Tactitus, Suetonius, Pliny, &c. Paley’s Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, pp. 10, 17.) 

‘These sufferings, moreover, it must be remembered, wereonly pre- 
liminary. The sufferings of the Christian preachers were infinitely more 
cruel and afflictive, as wel] as more geaeral, during the celebrated ten 
persecutions under the Roman Emperors, in which those powerful des- 
pots sought, by all the means in their power, to eradicate every ves- 
tige of Christianity from the world. It was thus chiefly and preeminent- 
ly by the labors, privations and sufferings of the clergy, that the cause 
of Christianity, aided from on high, gradually made its way, until it was 
effectually established and recognized as the religion of the Empire. 

In like manner, in whatever country Christianity has been planted, it 
has been for the most part, accomplished by the labors and sacrifices of 
the clergy. The missionaries who first introduced Christianity into 
Great Britain, says Southey, were the prime spirits of the age, steady 
in purpose, wise in contrivance, and trained in the most perfect school 
of discipline. “They were men of the loftiest minds, and ennobled by 
the highest and holiest motives; theirsole object in life was to increase 
the number of the blessed, and extend the kingdom of their Saviour, by 
communicating to their fellow creatures the appointed means of salva- 
tion, and elevated as they were above all worldly hopes and fears, they 
were ready to lay down their lives in the performance of this duty,sure 
by that sacrifice of obtaining crowns in heaven, and altars upon earth 
as their reward.” (Book of the Church, vol. i. p. 56.) Still further 
illustrations of this position, might be drawn from many sources,—the 
history of our own country is rich in them. Christianity came into the 
country as a part of its original colonization, and christian preachers, in 
almost every instance, made a part of the original colonists. New set- 
tlements on a distant and unknown shore, must, in the best circumstan- 
ces, be subjected to many and great hardships,—of these they cheerful- 
ly underwent their full share, and their disinterestedness and usefulness 
are fully attested by the early documents of our history. To refer to 
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a single instance among multitudes. Besides exercising his clerical 
functions with singular zeal and success, the clergyman who accom. 
panied the first colonists to Virginia, was twice instrumental in saving 
the colony from destruction:—once by healing dissensions between its 
rival governors,—and again, by rendering an Indian massacre partial 
in its effects, which must, but for him, have involved every man, wo. 
man, and child, indiscriminately. Nothing but my very confined lim. 
its, prevents me from enlarging on this part of the subject. (Hawks Prot. 
Episcopal Church in Virginia, p. 42—3.) Christianity is the basis of all 
our most valuable institutions, moral, political and social; it gives tone, 
temper and character to them all, and its introduction into every country 
which enjoys its manifold blessings, is preeminently the work of the 
Christian clergy. 

2. Their labored success in promoting education, literature and 
science, in establishing institutions of learning, and other institutions 
which have meliorated the condition of mankind. 

Our materials for the history of education are scanty, and no histo- 
rian has yet employed himself much, in collecting such as exist. In 
Greece, not more than a tenth part of the inhabitants were freemen, 
(Kent. Com. on Am. Law, i. p. 218;) and of these only a small part 
seem to haye received any literary education. ‘The very phrase used by 
Tacitus (/itterarum secreta) to express literary education, shows that it 
was generally looked upon as an abstruse art shrouded in mystery, not 
to be attained and understood by the common people. (De Mor. Gam. 
C. 19.) In truth, the plan of educating the common people of any 
country, does not seem to have occurred to any one as possible, until 
Christianity was established and had attained considerable strength, and 
the credit of originating such a plan, and of reducing it to practice, 
is due to the Christian clergy. Instruction was very early given 
at the monasteries and the churches, more especially at the ca- 
thedrals. In England, King Henry VI., by petition of many of the 
clergy, established grammar schools in various parishes, and this 
number was greatly enlarged a few years after, on the recommen- 
dation of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The great foundations of 
Winchester, (A. D. 1382,) and of St. Paul’s school, (A. D. 1508, ) 
were established by clergymen; and those of Eton, (A. D. 1446, 
Christ Church, (A. D. 1553,) and Westminster, (A. D. 1559,) by royal 
munificence; but they seem to have been designed for the middle and 
higher orders of society, and to have given no direct aid to the hum. 
blest class of society. It is well known, too, that very many of the col- 
leges at Oxford and Cambridge were founded by clergymen. 

After the Reformation, the clergyman of every parish in England, in 
the capacity of a catechist, was required to be the instructer of the poor 
and laboring classes in all things necessary for the great purposes of 
life. According to primitive usage, too, the sponsors of children-were 
accustomed to give considerable aid in this way. All curates were to 
instruct and examine children on Sundays and other holidays, publicly 
in the church, and the afternoon seems to have been devoted to this 
object. (Hawks’ Hist. of the Prot. Epis. Church in Virginia, p. 26.) 
All parents and masters were to bring their children, servants, and ap- 
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prentices to be instructed by the clergyman at the church. This plan, 
thongh less effectual! than had been hoped, stiil did much good; but it 
was not until the year 1698, that a school for the daboring classes was 
founded in England. ‘This was a charity school, and was opened at 
Westminster in the year just named. The time, however, was now 
come, when “a constellation of: noble designs” brightened the prospects 
of the religious world; and the forming of societies for advancing reli- 
gion, for the reformation of morals, for promoting Christian knowled ge, 
for propagating the gospel in foreign parts, for establishing parochial 
libraries, and for the increase of the livings of the poorer clergy, all 
about 1700, gave a lustre to a few short years, the beneficial influence 
of which is still felt over the Christian world. ‘The names of the Hon. 
Robert Boyle, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Bray, Robert Nelson, Dean 
Humphrey, Prideaux, and Bishop White Kennet, are intimately con- 
nected with these noble undertakings. 

Equally disinterested, persevering and successful, have been the ef. 
forts of the clergy in establishing schools, colleges and universities in 
this country from its first settlement. In faet, much the largest number 
of our collezes and universities have been established directly or indi- 
directly by the clergy; their chief offices have generally been filled by 
them, and the best conducted and most flourishing of them, have been 
entirely or substantially under clerical direction and influence.—(Pit- 
kin’s History of the U. S. vol. i. p. 153.—Spirit of the English Re- 
ligious Magazines, for L7th Jan. 1835.) 

3. Besides the arduous labors and sufferings of the clergy in plant- 
ing and building up Caristianity, in every country which has enjoyed 
its manifold blessings, and their zeal, perseveraace and success in rais- 
ing up institutions of education and charity of every kind, the general 
influence of the parochial clergy, on manners, morals, and whatever 
else is ranked under the comprehensive term of civilization, has been 
most effective and most salutary. Scattered over every country where 
Christianity has prevailed, living on intimate and confidential terms of 
intercourse with their parishioners of every rank and condition, the 
Christian clergy have been, not an aristocracy of pride, oppression, 
licentiousness, hereditary rank and overgrown wealth,—such as has 
afflicted many countries permanently, and almost all countries at cer- 
tain periods of their history;—but (in the best sense of the term) an 
aristucracy of talents, of learning, of virtue, and of piety, and the chief 
and honored instruments of diffusing these blessings around them, and 
among all ranks and orders of- people. This claim in behalf of the 
general good influence o7 the clergy on society, is not advanced on light 
grounds; it may be sustained by proof most unexceptionable. I con- 
tent myself with selecting two authorities: 


“A benefit higher and more universal, says Dr. Arnold, than any of these, (to 
wit, schools, libraries, hospitals, &c.) is to secure for every parish the greatest bles- 
sing of human society—that is, the constant residence of one individual, who has 
no other business than to do good of every kind to every person. Men in general, 
have their own profession or trade to follow; and although they are useful to socie- 
ty, yet it is but an indirect benefit, not intended for society in the first place, but 
for themselves, so that no one feels obliged to them for their services, because 
there is nothing in them which partakes of the nature ofa kindness. Those again 
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who possess an independent fortune, are not only raised too high to be in perfect 
sympathy with the majority of their neighbours, but are exposed to moral tempta- 
tions of a peculiar kind, which often render them an inadequate example to others, 
Whereas it ig impossible to conceive a man placed so favourably for attaining to 
the highest perfection of our nature, asa parochial minister. Apart from all per. 
sonal and particular interests, accustomed by his education and habits to take the 
purest and highest views of human life, and bound by his daily business to cherish 
and sweeten these by the charities of the kindest social intercourse,—in delicacy 
and liberality of feeling on a level with the highest, but in rank and fortune stand. 
ing in a position high enough to ensure respect, yet not so high as to forbid sympa. 
thy; with none of the harshness of legal authority, yet with a moral influence such 
as no legal authority could give, ready to advise when advice is called for, but yet 
more useful by the indirect counsel continually afforded by his conduct, his knowl. 
edge, his temper, and his manners;—he stands amidst the fever and selfishness of 
the world, as one whom the tainted atmosphere cannot harm, although he is forever 
walking about in it, ‘o abate its malignant power over its victims.”—(Quoted in 
National Gazette of 23d March, 1833.) 


Again; the Edinburgh Review, whica has never, I believe, been 
complained of for being too favorable to the clergy, says: 


‘‘It is no ordinary national benefit, to have a number of well educated men dis 
persed over every part of the kingdom, whose especial business it is to keep up 
and entorce the knowledge of thuse most exalted truths which relate to the duties 
of man, and to his ultimate destiny; and who, besides, have a sort of general com- 
mission to promote the good of those among whom they are settled, in every possi- 
ble manner; torelieve sickness and poverty, to comfort affliction, to counsel igno- 
rance, to compose quarrels, to soften all uncharitable feclings, and to reprove and 
discountenance vice. This, we say, is the theory of the business of a parochial 
clergy. ‘That the practice should always come up to it, it would be utter folly to 
assert or to expect; but such is the innate excellence of Christianity, that even now, 


amidst all the imperfections of the existing establishment, its salutary effects are 
clearly felt.” 


Mr. Wheater, in his “Elements of International Law,” just published, 
says: 


“The stern spirit of the Stoic philosophy was breathed into the Roman lav, and 
contributed to form the character of the most highly gifted, virtuous, and accom. 
plished aristocracy the world ever saw.”—p. 21. 


I concur with this learned author in thinking very highly of the 
Roman patricians; but assuredly in claiming for them the greatest vir- 
tue, the rarest accomplishments, and other the highest gifts “the world 
ever saw,” he has forgotten the just claims of the Christian clergy. 


A SCENE. 


The gentle zephyrs are among the trees 

Waving their foliage in the sun-light, 

And the sweet birds too are singing gladly, 

Mingling their soft notes with the waterfall. 
Oh! who can listen to this rich music 

And look upon yon coo! chrystal water, 

Bearing on its bosom many a sail, 

With pennant floating in the fresh’ning breeze, 

And mark the fair blue canopy of Heaven 

Reflected there in brighter loveliness, 

And view the sunny hills which lie beyond 

In varying shade of light and beauty, 

And not be touched with love and gratitude 

To the great Creator! M—y. 
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Mr. Emtror—The article entitled ‘““Maxims of Rochefoucault,” which appeared 
in your February number, was written some twelve months ago, and was soon af. 
ter imparted toa relative of the authors, at his request; and it was by him, as you 
are aware, that it was tendered to your acceptance, and given tothe press. A 
portion of the manuscript being in loose and unmarked sheets, the gentleman to 
whose hands it was consigned, found it necessary to omit these, in the copy 
which he made for the Journal. This portion, therefore, is now also placed at 
your service, with some alterations in the arrangement of the subject and with 
some additions. Owing to causes, which [believe were beyond your control, the 
proof-sheets of the piece did not receive the usual revisal; so that it appeared 
both in a mutilated state, and with numerous errors of the press, which, even the 
table of errata did not fully correct. The author had also requested that his name 
might not be attached tu the article, in the event of its being published; a circum- 
stance which he mentions, merely for the purpose of having it understood, that had 
the piece been prepared for publication by himself, it would have been put forth, 
both in a more complete shape and correct manner. W.H.S. 


MANDEVILLE’S “FABLE OF THE BEES,” AND OTHER WORKS, 


We are induced to refer to these now nearly forgotten works, from 
the circumstance of their containing both a more explicit avowal and 
ingenious advocacy of the selfish theory, than is elsewhere to be met 
with,—the author having first broached his views on the subject in his 
singular “Fable of the Bees,” and thea given a further and labored ex- 
position of them in a treatise publisheu some years alter, entitled “An 
Essay on Charity, and Charity Schools; or a Search into Society.” 
These works, from their eccentric character, and the ingenuity with 
which they were written, attracted much attention on their first appear- 
ance, and did not fail to elicit severe animadversion from his contempo- 
raries, who generally concurred in considering their tendency perni- 
cious, and the opinions they contained unfavorable to the cause of 
morals and the interests of society. Their author, nevertheless, un- 
dertook to vindicate them from this charge, and alleged that he had 
been misunderstood, and in some instances wilfully misrepresented, by 
his opponents, among whom he had the honor of numbering Berkley, 
the great bishop of Cloyne, who, in the third dialogue of “The Minute 
Philosopher,” attacked his opinions, in a strain of irony and ridicule, 
however, rather than by formal reasoning and consecutive argument. 
As the “Fable of the Kees, or Private Vices made Public Benefits,” is 
devoted to the illustration of the paradox set forth in its title page, and 
has been sufficiently examined, and the doctrines of the author relative 
to the influence of luxury upon the prosperity of States, convincingly 
refuted, by such writers as Warburton, Berkley, and Lord Hervey; we 
deem it unnecessary to offer any remarks upon it here. The Essay, 
however, “On Charity and Charity Schools,” is directly designed to 
prove, that the motives of those who engage in the promotion of public 
charities, and other objects of general utility and usefulness, however 
they may assume the guise of disinterestedness and benevolence, may 
always be fairly ascribed or ultimately traced, to the surer sources of 
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selfishness and interested calculation, or to the desire of notoriety and 
the suggestions of ostentatious vanity. Even in the most favorable 
cases, as where the character of the individual, and the nature of the 
act performed, appear to afford no just or fair ground for the ascription 
of such motives; the author still contends, that the mind is influenced, 
it may be in some instances unconsciously, by a view tothe gratifica. 
tion and pleasure with which, by a law of our nature, the attainment 
of the objects of our pursuits, whatever these may be, is always at. 
tended. But however plausible this may seem, we consider the argu. 
ments of the author susceptible of an easy refutation, and that without 
reference to the principles on which we have relied in combatting the 
kindred heresy of the author of the Maxims. For in the first place it 
will be admitted, we presume, even by sceptics themselves, that it is no 
more than meet and proper, that pleasure should attend the performance 
of good actions. ‘The only question, then, that remains, is, whether the 
pleasure which the benevolent derive from deeds of this sort, and the 
credit which attaches to them, be also their sole motives for perform. 
ing them. Now it will be found that one of the chief artifices of the 
author consists in thus employing the term Pleasure, in a general sense, 
and as applying alike to the pure gratifications of the good, the gross 
indulgences of the sensualist, and the vicious pleasures of the wicked. 
It is, however, scarcely necessary to observe, that this term is one of 
wide and various signification, and though applying to most of the ends 
and objects pursued by men, yet creates no more analogy or resem- 
blance between these objects, than that which Fluellen thought that he 
had discovered between Macedon and Monmouth, because there hap. 
pened to bea river in both. Thus even were it proven, that the pleas. 
ure which attend the doing of good deeds is the object primarily aimed 
at by those who delight in such acts, it would still remain to be shown, 
that this pleasure is selfish, or is of the same character and springs 
from the same polluted source, as the depraved enjoyments of the vi- 
cious, and the darker gratifications of the malevolent. It surcly need- 
ed no ghost to evulgate the fact, and least of all did it require a vol- 
ume to illustrate it, that pleasure, of whatever kind, is still pleasure: 
for the doctrine which our author deduces from this notable discovery, 
namely, that all pleasure is therefore selfish, is a mere naked assertion, 
or rather a palpable nonsequitur, as may be seen by even the slightest 
examination into his mede of reasoning on the subject. Fer though 
the aim of the benevolent be to benefit others, and that of the selfish 
merely to subserve their own private ends; the circumstance that the 
sensation in common experienced by both on the attainment of their re« 
spective objects, comes under the same general denomination of plea- 
sure; is considered by the writer as sufficiently indicating the source of 
their actions, and the interested character of their motives. Now it is 
obvious ti.at the term in question, applies only to the sensation felt in 
each case, and has neither any reference to the means by which the 
parties arrive at their different subjects, nor affords any clue to the mo- 
tives by which they are respectively governed. So the term pain, 
though applicable in the same general manner to every species of suf- 
fering, whether bodily or mental, whether arising from an over anxiety 
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respecting our own immediate interests, or from a generous feeling to- 
wards others; yet throws no light upen the origin or character of the 
endless diversity of affections and sentiments which may be compre- 
hended under it; but conveys merely the simple idea that they are pain- 


ful, which of itself brings them no further into relation with each other 


than the canvass of a picture does the objects drawn upon it, ora 
flower-vase the various species of flowers that may set in it. The dif. 
ferent mixed sensations that enter into, and go to form our common na. 
ture, and which constitute the soz? or substratum from which the varie. 
ties of character spring, afford, therefore, no more clue to the origin or 
nature of these varieties, than the mould in which a plant or root 
grows, does to the virtues or distinguishing qualities which it may pos. 
sess. Hence the pleasure which sometimes equally attends the doing 
of an evil or a good action, forms only one of those common emotions 
of our nature, which establishes no connection between the objects 
which may happen to awaken it, or with which it may even he per. 
manently associated. But even were it admitted that the motives of 
the good and the bad are virtually, or always at bottom the same; the 
anomaly would still remain to be accounted for; that these motives, 
which, from their being but of one description, might be expected to 
produce a consimilar effect upon, and to give a uniform direction to, the 
actions of men; yet only do so, where the character and dispositions 
of the individuals acted on, happen to be alike: for otherwise, they ope- 
rate in so opposite a manner, that the warring Genii of Good and Evil 
might be much more reasonably supposed to preside over and govern 
their conduct, than the principle of selfishness, to which so sovereign a 
power has been ascribed by the maligners of the species. The author 
himself could explain this in no other way than by referring to the 
well known discrepancies that exist between the characters, the dispo- 
sitions, and moral qualities of individuals; which, as he would tell us, 
are quite sufficient to account for the circumstance that the same mo. 
tives do not act upon, or always influence, them alikes This, then, 
carries us back to the primary or remoter springs of human action, 
which it thus appears are to be sought for in the peculiar temperaments, 
dispositions, and moral traits which distinguish different individuals; and 
not in their motives, which merely serve as the indexes to their true 
characters, or to draw partially aside the curtain that conceals the 
workings of the complex physical and moral machinery that more se- 
cretly directs the conduct, and governs the movements, of man. We 
are thus conducted by the thread of sophistry itself, to a satisfactory 
solution of the’ difficulties which have hitherto environed this vexed 
question; by which we think it must clearly appear, that the author ei- 
ther failed to discern, or has wilfully reversed the order of cause and 
effect, in his attempt to penetrate into and explain the philosophy of hu- 
man actions. It is indeed obvious, even without the aid of this analy. 
sis, that it depends wholly on.the character and disposition of the person 
performing a good action, whether he takes ary pleasure in it or not; 
and this holds good equally in the case of the vicious and the malevo. 
lent, whose evil propensities, and natural obliquities of mind, have al. 
ways much more to do in directing their conduct, than any motives or 
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views to their own advantage, could possibly have; as both self-interest 
and self-love, alike forbid the indulgence of those depraved inclina. 
tions and base passions, which produce in the end no less injury to 
themselves ‘than to others. The object or motive, therefore, of a good 
or evil action, is not so much the point to be considered, as the disposi- 
tion with which it is performed; and with respect to the latter, it seems 
plain, that we must first be disinterested, generous and benevolent, in 
order to seek or derive pleasure from doing good to, and promoting the 
happiness of others. This is certainly the ‘true state of the case, 
though it has hitherto been reversed, or oppositely represented, 1n all the 
reasonings on the subject; the motive being considered as. creating the 
disposition, instead of the disposition originating the motive, and giving 
rise to those benevolent impulses which lead us to do good to our fellow- 
creatures, to the disregard of our own immediate interests, and to find 
a pleasure in well-doing. It is surely unphilosophical to consider. the 
motives of men, as forming the original sources of their actions, instead 
of regarding them as evidence of their characters, and the means by 
which a judgment may be formed of their real dispositions and _ ruling 
passions; by which they are always more immediately influenced, and 
eventually swayed, than by calculations of interest or views of plea- 
sure. For we see that some men prefer interest to pleasure, and others 
pleasure to interest, as their particular character or disposition may 
happen to influence them. Bishop Butler, who was the first to indicate 
the’ proper distinction between the objects of a benevolent action, and 
the pleasure so indissolubly associated with it, justly observes, that to 
consider the latter as forming the primum mobile or prompting motive 
of the mind, in the case of such actions, is quite as logical as it would 
be to maintain that the pleasure which we experience in eating gives 
origin to the appetite, instead of the appetite to the pleasure of eating. 
This example serves equally well to illustrate the doctrine we have ad. 
vanced with respect to the true character both of our physical appetites 
and mental passions and affections, which we consider as originally de- 
signed to serve no other than useful purposes, whether acting intro. 
versely,or in matters relating to our own welfare; or as a medium of sym. 
pathy and communication with our fellow-creatures. For the appe- 
tite being neither selfish or otherwise, but merely necessary as a means 
of preserving life, and supporting the waste of the system; neither can 
its gratification be so, unless carried beyond the bounds of moderation 
and temperance. In like manuer the desire to do good, which we con- 
tend must precede the. pleasure derived from its indulgence, wherever 
any such pleasure is experienced; is not selfish; and neither, therefore, 
can the gratification of that desire be considered so, unless imprudently 
or blamefully indulged, to the neglect of the duties which we owe to 
ourselves, or those having more immediate claims upon us, than the 
objects on which we lavish our bounty and kindness. It might be ob- 
jected that this reasoning goes to substitute necessity for free will, and 
sets up the former principle as the sole source of our actions. But we 
have before said, that the meral sense, whose agency in the directiun 
of our actions is no less evident and demonstrable, than that exercised 
by our passions and appetites,—the moral sense, we say, which was de- 
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sigued to control the movements of the latter, and confine them to their 
proper objects, is alone responsible for their aberrations where they run 
into excess; and is alone entitled to the glory and credit, where they 
are brought into subjection, and made to subserve the purposes for 
which they were implanted in our breasts. 

The controversy respecting free will, and necessity, is indeed wholl 
idle; for the willis neither independent of the mind, nor yet of the body; 
being either the disciplined and obedient actuary of reason, and the moral 
sense, or the blind agent of the sensual passions and appetites, as the 
one or the other may predominate, or obtain the mastery of the soul. 
The moral sense again, is but the oracle of the Divine mind, enshrined 
in the temple of the soul, there placed to afford true responses to those 
who seek truth, and even to such as reject it; leaving the latter there- 
fore without excuse, and rendering them the artificers, and wilful in- 
straments of their own perdition. That the disposition itself that leads 
to the performrnce of benificent acts, is disinterested, is further appa- 
rent from the circumstance, that those who delight in such acts, are al- 
ways content to diminish the occasious for performing them, and would 
willingly put an end were it in their power so to do, toall human suf. 
fering and unhappiness. They would be willing to do this, even were 
they to be excluded themselves from any participation in the advan- 
tages of this happy and melennial state of things. The benevolent 
gratuitation and delight which they might be supposed to experience from 
witnessing the enjoyments ard happiness of others, however great it 
might be, “would still form but a negative gratification, in comparison 
with the heart felt and god-like pleasure of doing good, and administer- 
ing to the wants, and solacing the sufferings of others. It serves fur- 
ther to illustrate the unalterable nature bf the distinctions existing be- 
tween virtue and vice, and good and evil; that the vicious on the con- 
trary, always pursue their selfish pleasures and objects, with a total dis- 
regard of the interests both of those around them, and of society at 
large; and cling to their favorite enjoyments and sensual indulgences, 
with still increasing appetence, and solitary selfishness. It furnish- 
es a vet stronger evide nce of the sterling character and intrinsic ex- 
cellence of true virtue, that both by the ordinances of Heaven, and 
agreeably to the general sense of mankind, no reward, however high or 
disproportionate, in any way affects or diminishes the merit of a ‘good 
action. Hence the christian doctrine which holds out eternal happiness as 
the reward of a well spent life, though that life may have emraced but 
a span of existence, appears in no way inconsistent with reason, or with 
our ideas of moral justice, or the Divine government. 

In the moral world, the uncounteracted principle of seif-love, would 
necessarily operate to produce similar results, and it issolely owing 
to the centrifugal force and influence of the principles of morality, 
virtue and honor that the order and beauty of the social system is 
preserved, that civil government is upheld and perpetuated, and the 
great interests of society protected and secured. It might be shown 
indeed, that even self-love, regarded by moralists as an innocuous prin- 
ciple, and a monitor placed at our elbow, only for preservative purpo- 
ses; exercises far less control over our actions, than is generally suppos- 
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ed; and but too often slumbers on its posts: leaving the “extravagant 
and erring spirit,” to the government of its own wayward impulses, 
which much oftener lead it into evil, and plunge it in misery, than di. 
rect it right; even where the diverging paths of good and evil, lie plainly 
before it. It will be seen then that we consider the passions, propen- 
sities, and impulses of our common nature, as designed originally to sub. 
serve none but useful purposes, or to promote both our own happiness 
and that of others. Self-love directing us to the pursuit of the first of 
these objects, and benevolence and the other sympathies of our nature 
to the accomplishment of the other. That with respect to the general 
qnalities and principles of our nature, they are only good or evil as they 
run into excess or are restrained within proper bounds, as they are con. 
trolled by the moral sense, or are allowed an unreined sway over our ac. 
tions. ‘The moral sense then, being our only sure guide, and the only 
proper direction of our actions, we regard as the highest attribute of 
man, and as superior to reason. We indeed consider the moral sense, 
or that intuitive perception of the distinctions between right and wrong 
inherent in the soul, as forming the basis of the reasoning faculty, and 
ot the intellectual powers.* A further illustration however, of our ideas 








* Every argument or process of reasoning, is in fact an appeal to the moral sense, 
or to that nicer perception of the distinction between right and wrong, truth and 
justice, which we acquire by the intellectual exercise of the moral faculties. We 
began therefore, we think, at the wrong end in our modern systems of education, 
by cultivating the intellectual to the almost total neglect of the moral powers of 
the understanding; a method, the reverse of that pursued by the wise ancients, 
who rather sought to form the mind to virtue, than to load it with learning, to awa- 
ken and nourish its moral sensibility, toimbue it with high sentiments, and right 
principles of action, rather than to encumber and array it in the crown and robes, 
the glittering, but stiff regalia, of science and acquired knowledge. The ancient 
schools, were so many moral sects, differing indeed, insome minor points of doc- 
trine, but agreeing in all the main principles of virtue, and moral truth. It were 
far wiser then to study and imitate their method of education, than their writings, 
the latter being but the results of the former, “the bright consummate flowers,” 
springing from the noble stem of virtue and patriotism, and the hardy reot of mo- 
ral discipline and instruction. ‘The best devised constitution, is but an abstraction, 
a mere digest of political principles, if unsupported by asystem of education, cal- 
culated to create and nourish the public spirit and energy by which alone it can be 
maintained,—to form the patriot statesman, and the citizen soldier, and inspire in 
the breast of youth, the ardor of true emulation, and the desire of glory, the glory 
of serving their country, of contributing to the exaltation of its greatness, and 
the splendour of its renown. Our own admired constitution was the handy 
work and closet production of mere lawyers or professional jurists, and forms a 
mere compendium of free principles, collected out of British books, and framed 
from British precedents, by the same mechanical process, which they had been 
accustomed to employ in drawing up awill, or framing an indictment; the parch- 
ment on which it is engrossed, forming in fact the only foundation on which it 
rests. They provided nothing for the spirit, no nurture for the soul, none of those 
subsidiary institutions by which the energy necessary for the support of such a 
Government could be called forth, or infused as a Promethian fire,through the other- 
wise inert mass. ‘They seem to have thought that the protection of person and 
property, and the establishment of the necessary paper-safeguards for the preser- 
vation of liberty, constituted the whole art and mystery of constitution-making 
government. While they abolished the distinctions of rank and title, those secon- 
dary incitements to ambition and honorable exertion; they substituted nothing in 
their stead, but the emoluments of office; for it i» a mockery to speak of its honors, 
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on this subject, would lead us to the discussion of another topic, which 
we have not left ourselves room to enter upon, at this time,—that of Ed. 
ucation, on which the view we have here taken of the philosophy of the 
mind, is calculated as must be seen, to have an important bearing. 





under a government, where it is capriciously transferred like a worn and soiled suit 
of family livery, from one public servant to another, on some of whom it often sets 
most grotesquely, while from others it not unfrequently derives a savour that ren- 
ders it but little acceptable to the succeeding wearer. 

It is an error too prevalent in our country to suppose that the mere diffusion of 
education andknowledge among the people, afford sufficient safeguards for liber- 
ty, and that a nation that understands ‘ts rights, will also know how to defend and 
maintainthem. History will not countenance us in reposing with so much con. 
fidence as we do on this idea, but onthe contrary, furnishes but two many ex- 
amples, that prove it to be but a flattering and fond delusion. Bothancient Athens 
and modern Venice, were quite as enlightened at the period of their decadence 
and downfall, as they were during the best days of their power and prowess, and of 
the possession of cultivated intellect, and ample sources of information could have 
imparted a saving knowledge, (using that term in a political sense,) they had all 
the means that were necessary for perpetuating their puissance and glory, even to 
the present moment. But though knowledge abounded, those mighty cariatides 
that supported the temple of liberty, valor, virtue, and prowess, had long since fal. 
len from their pedestals and lay buried in the dust, and the feeble props that cor 
ruption and a degeneracy had substituted in their stead, gave way at the first 
shock, leaving its magnificent wrecks, to excite the wonder, the regrets, and the 
admiration of mankind. 

In a country, the riches of whose soil render its surface like the pavement of 
Mammon’s Temple, “trodden gold,” the downward gaze which the votaries of 
wealth so_readily acquire, must soon end in that moral and political blindness, 
which a too long direction of tie eyes upon one object, has so fatal a tendency 
to produce; unless some means can be found to call the attention of the people 
to their higher interests and true concerns, to break their “golden dream,” and 
re-embue their minds with that eleutherism, or love of liberty, and that watchful jea- 
lousy by which alone it can be preserved. This political and moral regeneration is 
not to be brought about however, by long speeches nor yet by editorial articles, but 
must be the work of the National Legislature, operating by institutional means and 
educative processes, which-with forty millions of money at its command, it could 
find no difficulty in putting into requisition for these high purposes. The Acade- 
my at West Point would form a sufficient precedent, and with certain alterations, 
which, should we return to the subject, may hereafter be suggested, a sufficient 
model. 





GREEK PROTESTANTS AT OXFORD. 


Mr. Pointer says, in his Oxoniensis Academia, §c. speaking of the 
curiosities conneeted wirh Worcester College, there were “Ruins of a 
Royal Palace, built by King Henry the First, in Beaumont, near Glou. 
cester green, upon some parts of which ruins, the late Dr. Woodroff 
(when principal of Gloucester Hall, now Worcester College) built 
lodgings for the education of young scholars from Greece, who, afier 
they had been here educated in the reformed religion, were to be sent 
back to their own country, in order to propagate the same there. And 
accordingly some young Grecians were brought hither, and wore their 


Grecian habits; but not finding suitabie encouragement, this project 
came to nothing.” 
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LETTERS FROM MEXICO. 





NUMBER THREE. 





Vera Cruz. 

Vera Cruz, as you know, was founded by Cortes; but you are not 
perhaps aware of the fact, that the town which now bears that name, is 
not the original city which owed its commencement to that daring and 
successful adventurer, though it is ,situated at the point where he first 
landed. Jt was onthe 2d of April, 1519, according to Robertson and 
the Spanish historians, that Cortes entered the harbor of St. Juan de 
Ulua, and the next day he landed his troops, ammunition and stores, 
and began a fortified camp. Here he remained during the first nego- 
tiations with the Mexican Emperor, but in the mean time some officers 
whom he had sent to survey the coast, made choice of a spot which ap- 
peared more suitable, and which was accordingly selected as the site of 
the new settlement. It was a few miles to the northward of St. Juan 
de Ulua, and not immediately on the sea-coast, but on the banks of a 
river. where the ruins of the old city are yet to be seen. It has dwin- 
died away to a trifling village, but still bears the appellation of Antigua 
Vera Cruz, (Old Vera Cruz,) though commonly cailed, “fer shortness,” 
simply Autigua. {n point of salubrity, this situation was certainly pre- 
ferable to that of the modern city, though it did not possess the same 
facilities for commerce. Humboldt, however, gives a different ac. 
count. According to this author, the first town founded by Cortes was 
still more distant from the modern one. This he called the “Rich City 
of the True Cross,” (Villa Rica de la Vera Cruz.) Three years after- 
wards it was deserted, and the name transported to the place now call- 
ed Antigua, which was in its turn abandoned towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, when new Vera Cruz was founded by the Count. of 
Monterey, then Viceroy, on the spot where Cortes had landed in 1519; 
the new city received its charter and privileges from Philip the Third, 
in 1615, one hundred and three years after the landing of Cortes. Con. 
sequently Vera Ciuz is not, by a century, so old as it is generally sup- 
posed to be. 

The modern Vera Cruz, (or, as the inhabitants delight to call it, Ae- 
roica Vera Cruz, from some wonderful exploit of theirs during the eter- 
nal revolutions,) stands on a flat barren plain, surrounded by sand hills 
to landward, which answer an admirable purpose, by concentrating and 
reflecting the scorching beams of a tropical sun upon one point, viz: 
the town, which might as well be in the focus of a vast burning Blass. 
Just without the walls there are some pools of stagnant water, from 
which, after a heavy rain, a lazy stream sometimes creeps forth, and 
from inability to find its way to the sea, wanders over the dead level 
around, and prepares a constant supply of miasmata, which only await 
the first sunbeams to rise and poison the atmosphere. On the side 
next the seu, the tide makes the wall, and at-times, in stormy weather, 
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leaps over it. The plan of the city is irregular enough, but in some 
laces rather handsome than otherwise. The houses are all construct- 
ed of submarine materials,—masses of madrepores, drawn from the 
reefs which surround the harbor. ‘The fortifications are of the same, 
and nothing could have been found to answer the purpose better.— 
Walls so constructed are not to be battered down; they must be worn 
away, for the cannon ball, or the shell, where it strikes, only bores a 
hole no larger than itself, but never shatters or cracks the wall. The 
buildings are covered with a cement, which, by exposure tu the atmos- 
phere, ‘becomes as hard as stone, and give the houses, when well kept, 
a very neat and handsome appearance; but frequent white-washing is 
necessary, for the action of the elements is rapid in this climate, and 
if the precaution be neglected the cement very soon becomes grey, 
and then black and mildewed. 

In the centre of the town is the Hin an open space of some five 
hundred feet square, paved in the manner of our streets, with round 
pebbles. One side of the square is occupied by the “Palacio del Go- 
bierno,” or Government palace, (City Hall, we should call it;) a long, 
barrack-like building, with a tall tower and belfry, and a clock. Here 
the authorities of the city hold their official residence. On the left is 
the principal chureh, a massive edifice, with a huge and clumsy dome 
covered with cement, and stained or painted red,—a bright, beautiful 
Spanish red! Of course the effect this has on the eye, under the sun 
of Vera Cruz, (as the newspapers say.) “may be imagined, but cannot 
be described.” The remaining two sides of the square are taken up 
by handsome and substantial dwellings, with stores in the lower part; 
the upper stories projecting over the side-walks, and supported on 
arches. ‘The side-walks, at first appeared to me to be paved with flag- 
stones, such as are used by us for similar purposes, and I was struck 
with admiration at the great size and evenness of some of them; but I 
found upon closer examination that it was nothing more than the cement 
already spoken of, which had been laid very carefully, and protected 
until it had time to harden. It answers the purpose admirably, for it is 
always smooth and clean, and sodurable that there is very seldom any 
occasion for repairs. Indeed, a pavement of real flags is much more 
liable to be broken and deranged by the passage of heavy weights up- 
on it, than this cement, after it has once acquired its due consistence. 

The style of building is the same in all the houses | saw, and is well 
suited to a climate where coolness is the grand desideratum. There 
is invariably a court yard in the centre, open to the sky above, paved 
below, often with a fountain in the middle, and surrounded by open piaz- 
zas which communicate with all the apartments. The roofs are flat 
and terraced with parapets, and afford a pleasant walk in the cool o: 
the evening; but this can be enjoyed for only a very short time, for as 
soon as the dews of night begin to fall, the deadly miasmata, which 
have been suspended in the atmosphere during the heat of the day, also 
descend and exert their fatal influence. ‘This is the grand curse of this 
region: one cannot enjoy the delicious evenings which are so common 
here. The sky is perfectly pure and clear; the stars, which begin to 
appear as the last gorgeous tints of sunset fade away, seem to blaze 
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with extraordinary brilliancy; the languid frame becomes invigorated 
by the cool sea breeze; the air is balm, and every light wind that blows 
comes loaded with a thousand odours from nisesbess of wild flowers 
which expand and give forth their sweetness only at night; yet amidst 
all these beauties of earth, sea, and sky, death lurks unseen and unsus. 
pected in the guise of this insidious pestilence. 

The advantages presented by the mode of building which I have just 
described, in a hot climate, are incalculable. The open court in the 
centre, over which an awning is thrown during the hours of bright sun. 
shine, creates a circulation of air, which thus “rushes freely through all 
the apartments, which are furnished with opposite windows to admit its 
passage. « They are thus always kept in a state of most refreshing cool. 
ness, even during the hottest hours of the dav. All the rooms that I 
have seen, even bed chambers, are paved with square bricks or tiles, 
instead of wooden floors. The windows are mere lattices, having no 
glazed sash. ‘The lower ones, towards the street, are secured by a 
clumsy grating of wood, commonly painted black, which projects into 
the street, and has a very gloomy and unpleasant effect. They give the 
houses, with their thick and massive walls, the look of so many prisons. 
As these windows reach to the floors, and are not far from the ground 
outside, one, passing “long the streets, may often have a clear view of 
what is going on within; and it is not uncommon to see a Spanish belle 
seated just within the recess, amusing herself with her cigarrita, and 
watching those who pass, like some captive damosel of romance en. 
caged in giant’s castle,—an idea that does not require much stretch of 
fancy, in aid of the huge grating and the picturesque costume of the 
fair one within. 

W hat strikes a stranger most in these dwellings, is the absence of 
furniture and the want of all those things which we have long been ac- 
customed to consider, if not as necessaries, at least as comforts; but to 
the inhabitants such things appear to be unknown, and of course the 
want of them is not felt. You see a few chairs of heavy make and pri- 
mitive fashion, with flat seats and strait, high backs, covered with 
leather—a clumsy table—perhaps an antique cabinet or a chest of 
drawers, brought from Spain by some forgotten ancestor—very rarely 
any thingelse. Their sleeping apartments are equally bare—beds of 
the simplest kind, and a strip of serge or carpet, or nut unfrequently a 
tiger’s hide stretched on a board, is all that is found to prevent a direct 
contact with the tiled floor. Their crockery isa coarse kind of earthen- 
ware, or (with the better sort) of delf, such as was made when that 
branch of manufactures was in its early infancy, a state from which, 
with the Spaniards, it has not yet emerged and probably never will.— 
So of their glass—so of every thing else. Of course you will understand 
me to speak here of the large class of native inhabitants—I do not al- 
lude to the European residents, nor to the more wealthy and powerful 
families, whose members, having acquired by travel a taste of foreign 
comforts or luxuries, have striven to introduce them. In the country, 
the farther you recede from large towers, tne more primitive becomes 
the mode of living, and have travelied for weeks, where I never saw a 
knife or fork laid at table, or more than one spoon to a house, and even 
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that one very often (to use an [rishism) was nothing more than a ladle; 
and | considered myself fortunate when [ could get a platter to eat from, 
and was content to make shift for the rest with the aid of my pocket 
knife—and this not amongst poor [ndians, but eveu among rich herds- 
men and wealthy proprietors. . 

As to what is generally considered the main point, the “eating ant 
drinking,” one can get onpretty well, though the style of their “cuisine” 
would not please every palate. The first thing on awaking in the 
morhing, they take their chocolate, (and famous chocolate it is, tov!) 
which is served up in alittle cup, with a small slice of tousted broad or 
biscuit, or biscoche (a very delicate and delicious kind of bread,) and a 
gluss of pure water. This is often taken in bed—they then rise and 
commence smoking, an operation seldom intermitted for the rest of the 
day. Between eight and nine o’clock, the morning mea’ is s-rved up. 
This they call a/muerza, and it is a good substantial breakfast, consist- 
ing of flesh and fish, &c., with wine or coffee. In Vera Cruz our break. 
fast table (at the Hotel) exhibited almost always, a dish of very fine 
venison, and an abundance of fish of various kinds, the porghee and the 
grouper, and many others, with which the market is always well snp. 
plied in good weather. At noon, they take a glass of pure spirits and a 
biscuit, by way of lunch, and then do not dine until four or five o’clock. 
Then comes on the whole tribe of Spanish dishes, the olla and the pu. 
chero, &c., steaming with oil and garlick, and so hot with the red pep- 
per or the country, that the throat of a stranger requires some case. 
hardeving before he can swallow the compound. When I had got a 
little accustomed to this | found some of their dishes excellent. I must 
not forget the standing dish of the Mexicans, which invariably makes 
its appearance on every table. high orlow. This js nothing more nor 
less than a dish of beans boiled in water and highly seasoned. They 
are ofa large size and dark brown colour, and though they be very nice 
beans, as beans go, I never could understand why they were exalted to 
their present dignity. Wirether it be out of respect to the doctrines of 
Pythagoras or in reference to soine historical event, | know not; but 
such is the fact. and I never saw a dinner and rarely a breakfast at which 
the “Frigoles” (which you will please to pronounce as if written, ‘Free. 
hd-les’”’—not free holders, however, as | once heard an American eull 
them in all sincerity,) did not make their appearance and meet witha 
hearty reception. For the dessert, there is no want of materials, for 
the Spanish bakers make delicate pastry of many kinds, and nature 
provides the most delicious fruits. You have the banana and the plan- 
tain, the custard apple and the mango, the orange and the sweet lime, 
the kingly pineapple, and dozens of other luscious fruits, with which I 
may make you acquuinted hereafter. Theintervals between meals are 
filled up with smoking. I have sometimes woudered that any pestilence 
could exist in the neighbourhood of a nation of such inveterate smokers. 
They are forever at it; one is tempted to think they never do any thing 
else—all smoke, old and young, rich and poor, the ladies as well as the 
geutlemen, little girls as wellastheirmammas. You callon a merchan, 
you find him in his compting room with a cigar between his lips, he 
offers you a similar accommodation and then proceeds to business— 
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vou dines a porter on an errand, he fuitbles in nis inate for a cigar 
and his flint wal steel, strikes a light and departs—he could no more 
stait without this, than a steamer could w thout kindling her fires and re. 
plenishing ter bhoiler—the fisherman prepareshis bout and his nets, but 
ligiits his cigar before he puts off. At the doors ofthe shops, you often 
see hanging a coil of port-fire (a kind of cotton yarn, which when light. 
ed, continues smouldering for hours,) for the aeconmodation of the pub. 
lic. J onee in company with a friend, made a morning call ona lady. 
After the first greeting a servant was despatched for the calebaza, which 

was brought filled with sclect leaves of fixe tobacco, with all the stems 
carefully removed. Our fair hostess immediatly set about making 
cigarritas, which consist ofa small portion of the weed, reduced to pow. 
der and rolled in a piece of thin paper; and if you had been there I am 
sure you would have been edified, as [ was. at the rapidity with which 
these httle cigars assumed their proper form under her dexterous and 
taper fingers. Fire was then bronght and the Sefora lighting hers, 
prsented it, ufier a puff or two. to us, to light ours from, instead of suf. 
fering us to light fromthe fire—tiis, | can ‘inform you, is no small com. 
pliment. 

To one unaccustomed to it. it does, | confess, look singular to see a 
pretiv woman holding a cigar between her fingers, whilst a puff of thin 
blue smoke cones curling from her delicate lips—but they do it with so 
much grace, that you soun become reconciled to it. Besides they never 
smoke the large masculine cigar in all its ‘naked beauties,’ as Byron has 
it, but the small, neat paper cigarrita; and from constant practise you 
will always fiad the taper fore-finger of a fashionable Mexican belle, 
stained wath a deep yellow tint, from the oil of the burning paper—this 
is cousidered a mark of fashion and gentilitv. 

But my paper adimouishes me to spare your patience—Adieu. 

A. 





GAME IN EVERY BUSH. - 


Bishop Watson says, in his valuab'e Chemical Essays, that “Sir Isaac 
Newton and Dr. Beniley met accidentally in London, and on Sir Isaae’s 
i: quiring what philosophical pursuits were ec: wiying on at Cambridge, 
the ductor replLed, “None; for when you are a-hut. ting, Sir Isaac, you 
k Hall the game; you have left us nothing to pursue.” “Not so,” suid 
the philosophe ry “you may start a varie tv of yume in every bush, if you 
will but take the trouble to beat it.” “And so in truth it is,” adds Dr. 


W.; 3 “every object in nature affurds occasion fur philosophical experi- 
ment.” 
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Cory Rieut Law.—The bill introduced by Mr. Clay, into the Senate of the Uni. 
ted States in behalf of British authors, praying for the privilege of a copy right for 
the r works in this country, was noi defi iiiively acted upon during the last session 
of Congress, but lays over for consider ition tothe next. The English petition was 
signed by a large number of the mos: distinguished writers of Great Britain, and 
was accompanied bya petition from American authors, praying the same thing, 
viz. that English authors might be protected. ‘The ground assumed in these pe- 
titiors was, as we understand, that American authors enjoyed the privilege of co- 
py right in Great Britain, and that it was but fair, upon principics of recipreci‘y, 
that British authorsshould have the same right in Ameriea. Mr. Clay argued 
their c!aims, in an elaborate speech before the Senate, placing them solely on this 
ground. He was followed by other senators, wo concurred with him, supporting 
the prayer of the petitioners. There can be no doubt that our authors ure pro. 
tected by the Briti-h law. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Irving obtamed copy nghts for 
their prodactions published in England. The author of the article on this subject 
in vur present number, has therefore mide a mistake in supposing, that Brilish 
authors are praying for a privilege “which is not conceded” by their country to 
ours. Upon principles of reciprocity, if these ure a sufficient ground, they are 
° fairly entitled to this privilege 





The subject involves many interesting ques‘ions in respect to to literary proper. 
ty, both of law and policy. Whether autiors have any property at all in the pro- 
ductions of their own minds, has beena question. It has been urged that nothing 
can be property which has not a corporeal existence, and inasmuch as the ideas of 
an author are incorporeal, that therefore no properiy can be held in them. Ideas 
have no substantial form. They are spiritual aud immaterial in their very nature. 
They are not perceptible to sense. They cannotbe handled or transferred from 
one individual to another, like goods and chuttles, so as to become, in fact, the 
ideas of other persous. They cannot be wounded or bruised like a man’s body. 
They are imperishable andindestructible. No res raints can be imposed upon 
them, and no wrong be done to them. They do not require the protection of the 
law. and legislation on thé subject is useless. 

These views of literary property, though maintained by some distinguished wri- 
ters upon natural law, are too metaphysical and refined for the common sense of 
mankird. Itistrue that the ideas uf the mind are imperceptible to sense, and 
that the u-ere fuctof transferring them from the mind of the writer to the paper 
on which he writes, does not change the nature of the-ideas sv as to make what 
was spiriiual and intellectua! before, a material, tangible substance. The paper 
is material, the pen, the ink, the type, the press partake of the properties of mat 





ter, but the ideas are not essentially changed in their nature. Ideas however, 


which before were impalpable, become now cluthed in words, which are the 
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types or signs of the thing signified. The author is thusable to put a mark upon 
his thoughts, by which they may be known and discriminated as Ais thoughts, and 
distinguished trom the thoughts of every other person. Now it is this capacity of 
things to be distinguished and separated from other things of the same kind, and of 
different kinds, which makes them capable of being held as property. 

It is very evident that the thoughts elaburated bysthe study, reflection and re- 
search of one man, cannot be the thoughts and ideas of another man, because they 
ure solely the result of his own effurts. He has employed his own invention, his 
own faculties and his own industry in finding them out, and not the intellect of any 
body else. They are therefore, to allintents and purposes, his, and his only, and 
the fruits of his intellectual exertion thus become as absolutely his property, as 
wages become the property of an individual who has earned them by his manual 
labor. If heis entitled to this property, he is, of course, entitled to the use of it, 
and, according to its value, may obtain a higher or a less price for it. The laws 
accordingly may protect this property, and, to a certain extent, it has been protect. 
ed by every civilized nation. 

The productions of a man’s mind have been recognized as property by the Com. 
mon Law of Engiand. By the Common Law of England, is meant nothing more than 
the common sense of the people of that country reduced to rules. Common law 
is founded upon principles uf natural right and justice, and these principles become 
common and universal law, especially when recognized by immemorial usage. 
There may be provisions of the Commoa Law of England, which may afford no 
high evidence either of common sense or commen justice, but none can be more 
reasonable, than that which allows a man to enjoy the fruits of his own intellectual 
labor. The labors of the mind are not less fatiguing than those of the body. They 
demand equally unintermitted care and equally painful industry, and when itis 
considered, that the welfare of society and the improvement of mankind in the 
highest sense, depend upon their continuance, it is not unreasonable that a high 
value should be attached to them, and that men of genius and literature should be 
paid liberally for their services, and that Government should throw its protecting 
shield overthem. Why governments should ever have looked with an unfriendly 
eye on this species of property;—why they should have restricted its enjoyment to 
a term of years; why it should not belong to individuals in perpetuity, and be 
transmitted down by them, like houses and lands, to their children and, by them, 
to their children’s children, is a matter quite beyond our comprehension. 

In Great Britain, the crown execised for a long period an exclusive authority 
over the press. The first work issued from the British press was in the year 1474, 
Publications were very rare at that period, and it does not appear that any, or if 
any, what value, was attached to them. But in 1556, they are distinctly recog- 
nised as property, and a charter granted to the Stationers Company, giving them 
“an exclusive monopoly ofthe art of printing.” It appears that this company re- 
cognized the rights of authors to a perpetual property in their own productions, and 
that they were equally recognized by the Judges of the Court of the Star Chamber 
from the period of the incorporation of the Company, up tothe abolition of that 
Court, in the year 1640. There were also acts passed by the republican Parlia. 
ment protecting the rights of authors, as wel! as duwirg the reign of Charles IL., 
and the rights existing at Common Law and by Statute were frequently sustained 
by injunctions issuing out ofchancery. During the reign of Queen Anne, a atatute 
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was passed, declaring that authors should have the sole right and liberty of prin. 
ting, &c. for the term of twenty-one years and no- longer, with a contingent re- 
newal for an equal term if the author should be living at the end of the first term. 

In the great case of Millar +s. Taylor, the first case involving the question of 
literary property ever determined in the court of King’s Bench, it was decided, 
that areal property remainsin authors, at common law, after the publication of their 
works, and that their rights are not abridged by the Statute of Anne, limiting the 
time during which they shall hold this property. In the case of Donaldson vs. 
Becket, the matter came before the House of Lords, upon an appea! from a decree 
in the Court of Chancery, founded upon this judgment, upon which the Judges 
were ordered to deliver their opinions upon several questions. There were eleven 
Judges at thistime, sitting upon the bench. Upon the first question proposed to 
them, viz: Whether at Common Law, an author of any book or literary composi- 
tion, had the sole right of first printing and publishing the same for sale; and might 
bring an action against the person, who printed, published and sold the same with- 
out his consent; there were eight of the Judges who decided in the affirmative, 
and three in the negative. Upon the second question, If the author had such 
right originally, did the law take it away, upon his printing and publishing such 
book or literary compositien: and might any person afterwards reprint and sell, 
for his own benefit, such book or literary composition, against the will of the au- 
thor? Upon this question, there were sven in the affirmative, to four in the nega- 
tive. Upon the third question, it such action would have lain at Common Law, is 
it taken away by the Statute of 8i:h Anne? and is an author, by the said Statute 
precluded from every remedy except on the foundation of the said Statute, and on 
the terms and conditions prescribed thereby? Upen this question there were six 
in the affirmative and five in the negative. Lord Mansfield in this case did not 
vote, having sustained the Common Law aguinst the Statute in the case of Taylor 
vs. Millar. Thus rests this question in England. 

In France the Copy Right Law is more liberal than that of England. It gives 
the right to the author for life, and to his wife, itshe survives, for her life, and to 
their children for twenty years. In 1826, commissioners were appointed by the 
King to drafta law, by which authors and artists of works of every description 
shall have a life estate in their productions, to descend to their legal representa. 
tives for the term of fifty years from their deaths. Whether this law was ever 
passed, we have before us no means of determining. In Germany copy-right.is 
perpetual. 

In our own country, the common law of England in reference to this subject has 
been modified by the legislation of Congress, the Statute of the 8th of Anne not 
being of force here. This power is granted to Congress under the 8th section of 
the Ist Article of the Constitution, in the following words:—Congress shall have 
power,”—*to pramote the progress of science and the useful arts, by securing for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their respective wri- 
tings and discoveries.” Under this authority, acts have been passed in 1790, 1802, 
and 1831, three in number. By the first of these-acts, the copy-right privilege is 
extended tu the author, being a citizen, or a resident, for the term of fourteen years, 
from the time of recording the title of the work in the Cierk’s Office of the District 
Court, where the author resides, and if at the expiration of that term the author be 


living the right is extended to another term of fourteen years, upon condition that 
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before publication, he deposit a printed record of the copy of the title of such book 
in the Clerk’s Office, and within two months cause a copy of said record to be pub. 
lished in one or more newspapers printed in the United States, for the space of four 
weeks; and moreover, within six months after the publication the«eof, deliver to the 
Secretary of the State a copy of the same, to be preserved in his office. The Actof 
1802, requires that the copy of the record, ordered by the previous Act to be insert. 
ed in the newspapers, shail be inserted at full length in the title page or in the page 
next succeeding the title page of every such book. The Aet of 1&3! extends the 
privilege of copy right to twenty-eight years, and tu a further term of fourteen years, 
ifthe author be still jiving, or if dead, shall have lefta widuw or children. 

These are all the material provisions of the cupy-right law in the United States, 
The jurisdiction of cases arising under the copy-right law belongs to the Federal 
Courts of the Union. There has been only one case, within our knowledge, that 
has come up for their decision,—the case of Wheaton uguinst Peters, in wich it 
was decided, that the copy-right was forfeited in consequence of a non compliance 
with the strict terms ot the S.utute, in not depositing a copy of the work with the 
Clerk of the District Court, within six months after the publication of it,—a deci- 
sion whic, in England, has been regarded us illiberal. 

By the Act of 1799, the ¢ py-right privilege ig extended only to authors “being 
citizens of the United States, or residents therein.” 

It is very evident, that, under the existing laws, the petition of British authors 
to be protected in printing, publishing and vending their books in this country 
cannot ve granted, because they are neither “citizens of the United States,” nor 
“residents therein.” In order to meet their views, there must be an additional act, 
exiending the provisious so as to embrace authors who are ci:izens of Great Bri- 
tain, residing in Great Britain. Hus Congress, under the Constitution. the power 
to do this, and if it has the power, 1s it judicious and expedient, in .he present 
case, to exercise it?) These, we think, are questions for grave consideration.— 
The act of '79J was brought forward, we believe, by Gen. Alexander Hamilton, 
and it will be seen that its date was only two years alter the adoption of ihe Fede. 
ral Constitution. An act in*roduced by so distinguisned a statesman, at a peried 
almost cotemporaneous with the existence of the Constitution, may be considered 
as an exponent of its general sense and intention in refsrence to this subject.— 
The fair presumption is, that the original framers of the Constitution intended to 
confine the rights of authors under it to citizens and residents. There is no 
limitation in the Constitution of the terms “authors and inventors” to American 
cilizens. But the very first law that was passed after its aduption, in reference to 
the subject, limits the benefiis ef copy-right to citizens or residents of the United 
States, and this law is passcd while those who framed the Constitution were alive, 
aud many of them at the time members of Congress. But it is scarcely necessary 
to ask, whether the Constitution of the United States, in any and all of its provis- 
ions, was framed for the be~efit of foreigners, or for that of our own countrymen. 
The very preamble seems to settle this question, and to define in a very explicit 
manner tor whom it was intended. ‘We, the people of the United States, in or- 
der to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posteriiy, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United States of America.” Nothing is said any 
where in the Constitution about Great Britain or any other foreign pewer, or any 
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Unitea States, and leave it to other countries to protect the own citizens by their 
own laws. Itis urged, that because Great Britain protects, by statute, the works of 
American authors, that Americans should return the compliment, and pass laws 
protecting the works of British authors published and circulated among us. It 
should be recoliected, however, that the circumstances of the two countries are 
widely different. The Perliament of Great Britain is all powerful, and can pass 
what statutes it pleases; but in this country, the case is otherwise. No laws, no 
statutes can be passed here except such as are authorized by the Constitution. This 
document coutro!s and limits the powers of the government; and if, by the Con- 
stiiuiony Congress cannot directly legislate for foreigners, but only fer our own 
citizens, we do not see how it ean properly legislate for British authors in the case 
under consideration. 

Supposing, however, that Congress, tinder the Constitution, has the power to 
grant to British authors the privilege payed for, is it desirable and exped:ent that 
they should extend it to them?- 

On this question, we are decidedly of opinion that it would be highly impolitic to do 
so, for the reasons urged by the writer of the article on the subject in our present 
number. It is the duty of Congress to legislate fur the benefit of the whole coun- 
try and not fora fewindividuals. We are a reading people, and it is for our inte- 
rest to buy books cheap. We get American editions of English works at a low 
price,—at a much lower price than we could do, if British authors were protected 
by our laws inthe manner desired. It is true, this may fora short time operate to 
the injury of our own authors, who cannot come into the book market and compete 
with them on terms of perfect equality, but the interesis of a few authors, though 
American citizens, are not to be advanced at the expeuse of the great mass of our 
people. In respect to British authors, they have no particular claims upon us. The 
gencrosity of cur government cannot be properly appealed to. They are not suffer- 
ers by the existing state of things. They may wish to enrich themselves, but they 
ought not to be permitted to do so at the expense of our own citizens. Atany rate, 
if they will do it, our government ought-not to have any hand init. They ure al- 
ready paid well in their own counrry for their works,—enough to satisfy the reason. 
able desircs of reasonable men. They send English editions of their books among 
us, and they realize, by private contract with publishers, handsome emoluments 
from the American editions of other works. What more can they in fact expect, 
unless they come and reside among us, or become eitizens. The law is at present 
directly in the teeth of their request. We caunot grant it unless we change our 
whole policy on the subject, and if we do, our policy will then manifestly be made 
to conflict with the interests of our own citizens to the number of several millions, 
in order to meet the exorbitant and avaricious views of some forty or fifty English. 
men, We say the law will do very well as it is, and we hope it will remain as it 
is.. It is gratuitous for Englishmen te urge, that because the Statuie of Anne pro- 
tec s American authers in Great Britain, that therefore American authors should 
pa sS atutesto protect British authors in America. Was the Statute of Anne 
passed forthe special benefitof us Americans? No, at the passing of that act we 
had no sedara‘e existence as a government. The Statute of Anne allows all 
foreign authors, from what ever country they come, the same privilege. It is 
useless, therefore, to cry out, “reciprocity of benefits! Do as well by us as we have 
done by you!”—because we do not perceive their peculiar liberality to usin this par- 
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ticular. If we incidentally derive benefits from their laws, passed w thout any re. 
ference to us or our interests, that is no reason why we should alter-the existing 
policy of our government, and make laws to please them, which will operate to our 
own injury. 7 . . 

Mr. Cooper, in his recent work on France, seems to think, that British authors 
might achieve in fact all they cail for from our government, by selling their man- 
uscripts to citizens of the United States fora valuable consideration. Weare as. 
tonished that so strong witted a man as Mr. Cooper, should have made such an as. 
sertion. He has certainly overlooked that clause in the Constitution, which con- 
fiaes the copy right privilege to ‘authors and inventors.” This, of course, ex- 
cludes mere purchasers of foreign manuscripts, who, however much they may pay 
for them, do not afd cannot lay any claiin to their authorship. The express ob. 
ject of the provisiun in the Constitution is, to promote the interests of domestic 
literature,—to afford encouragement to ‘authors and inventors.” 

We cannot, in justice to our own viewsand feelings, conclude these remarks, 
without referring to those made by the author of the article on the “Law of Co. 
py Right” in reference to Mr. Irving. We must candidly say, upon mature reflec. 
tion, that we think he has done Mr. Irving injustice. In respect to Mr. Bryant’s 
Poems, Mr. Irving obviously acted as the trend of Mr. Bryant. In suppressing 
the passage in his Poemsobnoxious to Englishmen, he intended to dv Mr. Bry. 
ant aservice. Did he compromise the diguity and high minded spirit which be. 
longs, or ought to belong, to the American character? Did he give up any great 
cardinal principle? Wedonot thinkso. What was the part suppressed before 
the British audience? Merely the couplet, 

‘lhe British soldier trembles, 

When Marion’s name is told.” 
Now this is a poetical extravaganza. It is not probably true in fact. Marion was 
a brave General, but no more brave than many other officers who distinguished 
themselves during our revotutionary struggle. Does the British soldier tremble 
when he hears the names of Greene, Warren, or Washington? British soldiers 
are proverbially brave, and not a¢customed to tremble at any thjng. They may 
acknowledge that they were beaten and may be sorry for it, but they entertain no 
fears, especially at this day, on account of what our heroes did during the Revolu- 
tion. Mr. Irving wished Mr. Bryant’s book to command a ready sale in Great 
Britain, and asa mere measure of policy, in the rehearsal of a particular poem, 
acting as Bryant’s friend, he suppressed a phrase obnoxious to British ears. That 
is all. 

So in respect to his own work, the “Tour on the Praries,” we can.ot see the 
harm of prefixing different prefaces to his English and American editions. Prefa- 
ces are like the exordiums of orations, intended to be merely conciliatory. They 
are designed chiefly to secure the favorable attention of the readers into whose hands 
the books come. An author does not usually promulgate his political opinions 
or prejudices in the preface toa literary work. Much less is he supposed to de- 
velop at full length the leading traits of his own mind. We think his reply to 
those who have objected to him on the account of his different prefaces perfectly 
satisfactory. If he, in his preface to the English edition of his work, had said any 
thing against hisown country or his own countrymen, tl.e case would have been 
very different. This however, is not pretended. 
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An Oration, delivered before the Society of the Alumni of the University of 
Alabama, at its first Anniversary, Dec. 17, 1836. By Avexanper B. Meex, 
Esq. a member of the Society. ‘Tuscaloosa: M. J. Suape, 1836.—We have read 
this address with much pleasure. It is a spirited and eloquent performance, and 
did our limits permit, we should place before our readers copious extracts from it. 
The following passage gives usa lively idea of the prosperity and rapid progress 
of Alabama: 


“Rapid, indeed, has been the progress of population and improvement, in this 
State, since its first settlement—so rapid, and so startling, that it appears more 
like the incidents of a fairy tale, than the sober events of history! Only a few 
years ago, and all this flourishing domain waa an unbroken wilderness. From the 
yellow waters of the Chatahoochee, to the dark ‘Tombeckbee, “the stoic of the 
woods—the man withuut a tear,” roved in undisputed sovereignty. Here, undis. 
turbed by aught, save his own internal commotions, he kindled his mystic council 
fire—erected his hamble wigwam—commingled in his wild and fantastic dance— 
and, when the pale alchemyst of night was weaving her silver and silent spell, ca- 
ressed his forest love. Here he wandered, in unrestrained freedom, through for- 
ests ancient as the sun,—worshipped his unknown God, in his own legendary 
style, and cherished a spirit of personal independence, surpassing even that of Rob 
Roy, when he stood upon his native heath, and proclaimed himself—McGregor! 

‘-But the dynasty of the Red Man is over! ‘lhe wild yell that once startled the 
conscivus panther from his sleep, in yonder lair,—the fatal arrow that once hurtled 
through this breeze, and brought down from his loity flight, the sky-cleaving 
eagle, or checked, in his timid race, the palpitating fawn,—the feathery craft that 
once skimmed, like a bird, across the glassy surface of yonder river,—are all 
gone! and slowly, and sadly the ASnigma of the western world, has bent his foot. 
steps to the sinking sun! Buta few weeks ago, and we witnessed, through the 
streets of our town, the melancholy pilgrimage of the stern, but spirit broken 
Crecks,— ‘he last remnant of a once mighty race—to their occidental home! Gloom. 
ily and mournfully, but with a pride untamed by misfortune, they left their native 
dwelling place,—the home of their boyish sports,—the scenes of their manlier 
love,—the graves of their sires,—driven before the progress of the white man, like 
a storm shattered barque, before an ocean wave! ‘The spectacle was indeed a 
melancholy one; and constitutes an important era, alike in the history of “the 
siinple children of the forest,” and of our young and flourishing State. It indicates 
with what rapidity events are progressing around us; exhibits the rapid strides 
that Alabama is making in the increase of population, and in the arts and scien- 
ces, consequent thereon; and unfolds to the eye of anticipation, brilliant visions 
of her coming greatness and glory. 

‘*‘In the possession of all the natural resources, which contribute to make a State 
great and flourishing, Alabama stands pre-eminent. Her soil is as fertile as any 
portion of the Union! Her hills abound in mineral wealth! Her atmosphere is as 
pure as the sky of Italy! Her rivers roil in magnificent beauty and grandeur, 
through every portion of her territory,—stretching their long arms, wherever the 
wants of agriculture, orof commerce demand! The natural productions of her 
soil are such as minister to the necessities and comforts of her inhabitants; and 
the beauty of her scenery,is of the most pleasing and picturesque character. 
These resources only want cultivation and developement, to elevate our State 
to a high rank among her surrounding sisters.” 


The University of Alabama, as we learn from this address, went into operation 
about five years ago. The average annual number of students is one hundred, 
and it has sent forth already about forty graduates in regular course. The 
College is located in a healthy position, in the midst of a cultivated and polite 
people, and a beautifu! country surrounds it. It is expected that young gentle. 
men, attracted by its peculiar advantages, will resort tu it from Louisiana, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Mississippi, and even Texas, should that republic be successful 
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in securing and maintaining her independence. We sincerely hope that oursister 
State, growing so rapidly in wealth and importance, may also reap deserved laurels 
in the higher paths of science and literature, and that the founders of this promising 
and flourishifg institution, may live to see their wishes crowned with success. 





ScripTuRAL AntTnoLoGy; or Breticat Iniusrrations, designed as a Christmas 
and Birth-day present, 1837. By Natuan C. Brooxs, A. M. Baltimore: J. 
S. Horron.—V. e referred to this lovely Annual in our last number. It is com. 
posed wholly of poetical articles, of which the subjects are taken from the Sacred 
Scriptures. Most of them possess great merit, and the work throughuut is well 
calculated, not only to diffuse a correct poetical taste, but to exert a strongly 
beneficial moral and religious influence. The passages from the sacred history, 
are selected with judgment, and wrought up by the fancy of the poet, into very 
glowing and living pictures. The favorite measure of the author is blank verse, 
which is generally ill adapted to short sketches, but is better suited, by its solemn 
and stately march, to scripture illustrations than to more ordinary topics. 

We had marked one entire piece, and several beautiful extracts, for the purpose 
of quotation; but unfortunately for ourselves and our readers, the work, which we 
prized very highly, has been mislaid. We can therefore only say of it in general, 
that there may be occasional blemishes in it, but that we sce little to criticise.— 
The piece entitled ‘*Moses.” is rare and rich poetry, and struck us as being one of 
the best, if not the very best, in this collection of fugitive pieces. Several de- 
scriptions of Morning and Evening, of Sunrise, and Sunset, and of Nighi, occur 
in the course of the work, which are really exquisite, and other passages of great 
excellence, too numerous to mention, meet your eye as you scan its pages. It is 
throughout a production highly creditable to its author, and superior to any thing 
of the kind that we have recently seen, except Bryant’s Poems. The mezzotint 
engravings and etchings are respectable. 

In conclusion, we take occasion to observe, that Poetry, like Painting and the 
other Fine Arts, is as yet but in its infancy in this country. We may extend the 
same remark to our national literature generally, which is at present but half form. 
ed. The United States are perhaps destined never to have what may be strictly 
called a national literature. The South and the North differ in their institutions, 
their climate, their customs, their amusements, the genius of the inhabitants, and 
their general tone of thinking, and in process of time may consequently each be 
expectcd to give rise to a literature marked by peculiar traits. We say in process 
of time. The present is the money-making era. The next, we may hope, will 
be the age of taste and intellectual refinement. Poets, and painters, and fine wri- 
tegs we certainly have, and we are not destitute of mathematicians of distinguish- 
ed ability, of enlightened statesmen, or of popular and successful orators; but 
much is yet to be done to give to our literature a decided and pre-eminent rank, 
such as it may be fairly expected to attain under the further development of our 
institutions. Wherever genius appears it should certainly be fostered, and it is 
with great pleasure that we invite the attention of our readers to the works of Ame- 
rican authors of decided merit, and such we conceive to be the production be. 
fore us. 
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GLEANINGS IN Evrore. By tue Avruor or “THe Spy,” &c. In Two VOLUMES. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Brancuarp.—Tiis work embraces Mr. Cooper’s 
notes while in France. It isa less elegant work than the Rev. Mr. Dewey’s 
“Old World and New,” but it displays throughout much manly good sense. It 
embodies more facts, but less profound and eloquent speculation in the same com- 
pass, than that work. We have sometimes thought the style coarse,—too home. 
spun,—exhibiting less attention, than he should have paid, to his reputation as a 
classical writer. ‘This peculiarity, if we have not mistaken it, proceeds from that 
ambition of republican simplicity which characterizes this author, and which he 
seems studious to maintain in all things. He thinks it belongs to the American 
character, not to sacrifice truth to the Graces, though they be the graces of style, 
and though he makes his living by the productions of his pen. If it be a fault, it 
is a pardonable one. Plain truth is certainly of more worth than beautiful soph. 
istry. 

We have neither time nor space to review this work here, although it deserves 
a thorough examination, and will be read with great interest by every American. 
All that we can do just now is to make a few extracts, and we select as a highly 
choice passage that which contains an account of his interview with Sir Walter 
Scott, and even this we are compelled to abridge. Itis really pleasant to see the 
reputed Walter Scott of America, holding a conversation with the real Walter 
Scott of Scotland,—both of them authors, and both of them exerting at this mo- 
ment, and destined to exert for a long period to come, through the medium of 

heir popular novels, a decided influence upon the feelings and tastes of the read. 
ing community in every civilized country: 

‘‘It might have been ten days after the arrival of Sir Walter Scott, that I had 
ordered a carriage, one morning, with an intention of driving over to the other 
side of the river, and had got as far as the lower flight of steps, on my way to en- 
ter it, when, by the tramping of horses in the court, I found that another coach 
was driving in. It was raining, and, as my own carriage drove from the door, to 
make way for the new comer, I stopped where I was, until itcould return. The 
carriage-steps rattled, and presently a large, heavy-moulded man appeared in the 
door of the hotel. He was gray, and limped a little, walking with a cane. His 
carriage immediately drove round, and was succeeded by mine, again; so I de- 
scended. We passed each other on the stairs, bowing as a matter of course.- I 
had got to the door, and was about to enter the carriage, when it flushed on my 
mind that the visit might be to myself. ‘The two lower floors of the hotel were 
occupied as a girls’ boarding school; the reason of our dwelling in it, for our own 
daughters were in the establishment; au seconde, there was nothing but our own 
appartement, and above us, again, dwelt a family whose visitors never came in car. 
riuges. The door of the boarding-school was below, and men seldom came to it, 
atall. Strangers, moreover, sometimes did honor me with calls. Under these 
impressions, I paused, to see if the visitor went as far as our flight of steps. All 
this time, I had not the slightest suspicion who he was, though I fancied both the 
face and form were known to me. 

“The stranger got up the large stone steps slowly, leaning, with one hand, on 
the iron railing, and with the other, on his cane. He was on the first landing, as 
I stopped, and, turning towards the next flight. our eyes met. Tne idea that I might 
be the person he wanted, seemed then to strike him for the first time. ‘Est-ce 
Mons. ——, que j’ai Vhonneur de voir?” he asked, in French, and with but an in. 
different accent. ‘*Monsieur, je m’appele ” “Eh bien, donc,—je suis Wal. 
ter Scott.” 

Iran up to the landing, shook him by the hand, which he stood holding out to 
me cordially, and expressed my sense of the honor he was conferring. He told 
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me, in substance, that the Princesse —— had been as good as her word, and hav. 
ing succeeded herself, in getting hold of him, she had good-naturedly given him 
my address. By cutting short all ceremony he had driven from his hotel to my 
lodgings. All this time he was speaking French, while my answers and remarks 
were in English. Suddenly recollecting himself, he said—** Well I have been par. 
les-vousing to you, in a way to surprise you, no doubt; but these Frenchmen tave 
got my tonge so set to their linguo, that I have half furgotton my own language.” As 
we proceeded up the next flight of steps, he accepted my arm, and continued the 
conversation in English, walking with more difficulty than I had expected to see. 
You will excuse the vanity of my repeating the next observation he made, which 
I do in the hope that some of our own exquisites in literature may learn in what 
mannera man of true sentiment and sound feeling regards a trait that they have 
seen fit to stigmatize as unbecoming. ‘I'll tell you what 1 most like,” he added, 
abruptly; ‘tana it is the manner in which you maintain the ascendancy otf your own 
country on all proper occasions, without descending to vulgar abuse of ours. You 
are obliged to bring the twa nations in collision, and T respect your liberal hostility.” 
This will probably be esteemed treason in our own self-constituted mentors of the 
press, one of whom, I observe, has quite lately had to apologize to his readers for 
exposing some of the sins of the English writers in reference to ourselves! But 
these people are not worth our attention, for they have neither the independence 
which beloigs to masculine reason, nor manhood even to prize tie quality in others. 
*T am afraid the mother has not always treated the daughter well,” he continued, 
‘feeling a little jealous of her growth, perhaps; for, though we hope England has 
yet begun to descend on the evil side, we have a presentiment that she hus 

got to the top of the ladder.” 


The subject of first conversation, was Scott’s forthcoming work of the Life 
of Napoleon: 


‘‘There would be an impropriety in my relating all that passed in this interview; 
but we talked over a matter of business, and then the conversation was more gene- 
ral. You will remember that Sir Walter wag still the Unknown, and that he was 
believed to be in Puris, in search of tacts furthe Life of Napoleon. Notwithstand- 
ing the furmer circumstance, he spoke of his works with great frankne-s and sim- 
plicity, and without the parade of asking any promises of secrecy. In short, as he 
commenced in this style, his authorship was alluded to by us both, just as if it bad 
never been called in question. He asked me if l hada copy of the by me, and 
on my confessing I did not own a single volume of anything I had written, he 
laughed, and said he believed that most authors had the same feeling on the subject: 
as tor himself, he cared not if he never saw a Waverly novel again, as long as he 
lived. Curiousto know whether a writer as great and as practised as he, felt the 
occasional despondency which invariably attends all my own little effurts of this 
nature, I remarked that I found the mere composition of a tale a source of plea- 
sure; so much sv, that I always invented twice as much as was committed to paper, 
in my walks, or in bed, and, in my own judgment, much the best parts of the com. 
position never saw the light; for, what was written was usually written ut set hours, 
and was a good deal a matter of chance; and that going over and over the same 
subject, in prvofs, disgusted me so thoroughly with the book, that [supposed every 
one else would be dispused to view it with the same eyes. ‘Tv this he unswered, 
that he was spared much of the labour of proof reading, Scotland, he presumed, 
being better off than America, in this respect; but, still, he said he ‘“*would assoon 
see his dinner again, after a hearty meal, as to read one of his own tales when he 
was fairly rid of it.” 

‘*He sat with me nearly an hour, and he manifested, during the time the conver- 
sation was not tied down to business, a strong propensity tohumour. Having oc- 
casion to mention our common publisher in Paris, he quainily termed him, with a 
sort of malicious fun, “our Gosling;”* adding, that he hoped he, at least, “laid 
gulden eggs.” 

“tT hoped that he had found the facilities he desired, in obtaining facts for the 
forth-coming history. He rather hesitated about admitting this. —“One can hear as 








* His. name was Goseolin. 
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much as he pleases, in the way of anecdote,” be said, but then, as a gentleman, he 
is not always sure how much of it he can, with propriety, relate in a bouk—-be. 
sides,” throwing all bis latent humor into the expression of his small gruy eyes, 
“one moy even doubt how much of what he hears is fit for history, on another 
account.” He paused, and his face assumed an exquisile air ot coufiding simpli- 
city, as he continued with perfect bonne foi and strong Scottsh feeling, “Il have 
been to see my countryman M’Donaid, and Lrather think that will be about as 
much as | cando here,now.” ‘This was uttered withso much natreté that 1 could 
hardly believe it was the same man, who, a moment before, had shown so much 
shrewd distrust of oral relations of tacts. 

‘T inquired when we might expect the work. ‘Some time in the course of the 
winter,” he replied, “though itis likely to prove larger than I at first intended. We 
have got sever.! volumes printed, but I tind | must add to the matter, considera. 
bly, in order to dispose of the subject. Lthought I should get rid of it in seven 
volumes, which are already written, but it wiil reach, 1 think, to nine.” “If you 
have two still to write, I shall not expect to see the book before spring.” “You 
may. Let me once gei back to Abbotsford, and I'll soon knock off those two fel- 
lows.” To this I had nothing to say, although 1 thought such a tour de force in 
writing might better suit invention than history.” 


We learn from the following passage, that Sir Walter Scott was never much of 
a traveller: 


“He dia not appear tome to be pleased with Paris. His notions of the French 
were pretty uccurate, though clearly notfree from the old-fashioned prejudices. 
‘Aijter all,” he remarked, * [am a trwe >cot, never, except on this occasion, and 
the shurt visit Lmade to Paris in 1815, having been out of my own country, un. 
less to visit iingland, and I have even done very little of the latter.” 1 understood 
him to say he had never been in Ireland, at all. 


Here follows a full length portrait of the great Novelist. 


“Sir Walter Scott’s person and manner have been so often deseribed, that you 
wiil not ask much of me, in this way, especially as I saw so little of him. His 
frame is large and muscular, his walk difficult, in appearance, though he boasted 
himself a vigorous mountaineer, and his action, in general, measured and heavy. 
His features and countenance were very Scottish, with the short thick nose, hea- 
vy lips, and massive cheeks. The superior or intellectual part of his head was 
neither deep nor broad, but perhaps the reve se, though singularly high. Indeed, 
it is quite uncommon to see a skull! so round ard tower-like in the formation, though 
IT have met withthem in individuals not at all distinguished for talents. Ido not 
think a casual observer would find any thing rnusual in the exterior of Sir Walter 
Scott, beyond his physical torce, which is great, without being atall extraordinary. 
His eye, however, is certainly remarkable. Gray, small, and without lustre, in 
his graver moments it appears to look inward, instead o: regarding external ob- 
jects, ina way, though the expression, more or less, belongs to abstraction, that I 
have never seen equalled. His smmle is good-natured and social; and when he is 
in the mood, as happened to be the fact so often in our brief intercourse as tu lead 
me to think it characteristic of the man, his eye would lighten with a great deal of 
latent fun. He spoke more freely of his private affairs than I had reason to ex. 
pect, though our business introduced the subject naturally; and, at such times. I 
thought the expression changed to a sort of melancholy resolution, that was not 
wanting in sublimily. 

‘The manner of Sir Walter Scott is that of a man accustomed to see much of 
the world without being exactly a man of the world himself. He has evidently great 
social tact, perfect self-possession, is quiet, and absolutely without pretension, and 
has much dignity; and yet it struck me that he wanted the ease and aplomb of one 
accustomed to live with his equals. The fact of his being a lion may produce some 
such effect, but I am mistaken if it be not more the influence of eaily habits and 
Opinions than of any thing else. 

“Scott has been so much the mark of society, that it has evidently changed his 
natural manner, which is far less restrained, than it is his habit to be in the world. 
I do not mean by this, the mere restraint of decorum, but a drilled simplicity or de. 
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mureness, like that of girls who are eurbed in their tendency to fun and light. 
heartedness by the dread of observation. I have seldom known a man of his 
years, whose manner was so different in a tete-d-tete, and in the presence of a 
third person. In Edinburgh the circle must be small, and he probably knows 
every one. If strangers do go there, they do not’go all at once, and, of course, 
the old faces form the great majority; so that he always finds himself on familiar 
ground. I can readily imagine that in Auld Ree'ie, and among the proper set, 
warmed perhaps >y a glass of mountain dew, that Sir Walter Scott, in his peculiar 
way, is.one of the pleasantest companions in the world beside.” 


We are indebted to the puliteness of Mr. Berrett, for a copy. of this highly val. 
uable work. 


Tue Forcers.—We have made terms with the author, Jonn Braxe Wnuire, Esq. 
of this city, for the publication of this Poem, cunsisting of five parts or acts, and 
we design publishing an actortwoineachnumber. The poem will speak for 
itself and vindicate its own claims to public approval. Mr. White possesses dra. 
matic powers of a high orders We only wish that his labors as a public of- 
ficer, and his frequent efforts as an artist, would allow him more time than they do, 
for literary composition, particularly in the department of Dramatic Literature. 
His “Foscari,” a tragedy, in five acts, is well known to every one. It was 
pronounced by judges, to be nearly or quite equal to “the Robbers” by Schiller. In 
addition to this popular and thrilling tragedy, he has at different times produced 
the following pieces; viz. “The Mysteries of the Castle: or the victim of Re. 
venge,”—a drama, in prose, in five acts; and the “Triumph of Liberty, or Lou- 
isiana preserved:” a National Drama, in prose, in five acts. 

The main scope or design of “The Forgers,” is to delineate the horrors of in. 
temperance and illustrate its direful and desolating effects. The plot consists of 
natural, deeply laid and affecting incidents, which are wrought and combined to- 
gether with interesting and striking effect. Ithas been usual, in most dramatic 
works, heretofore, to treat the subject of intemperance with levity;—the practice 
itself being viewed as trivial and harmless, and the hero, as a guod hearted, inof- 
fensive being,—very often a high-minded, honorable individual, and one worthy of 
imitation rather than of pity, abhorrence or aversion. Indeed, this is the first time, 
we believe, that the Dramatic Poet has given the subject exclusively his attention 
and treated it after a grave and serious manner, although one most prolific of inci- 
dent and capable of producing highly tragical effects. We would suggest to the 
proprietors of the Charleston Theatre, now in progress of building, that this 
would be an excellent drama for representation, and we hope that it will be among 
the first that we shall see performed upon the Charleston boards. 





Nartionat Epucation.—We invite the attention of our readers to what is said 
on this subject in the article on Mandeville’s “Fable of the Bees,” at the 
172d page of our present number. With the general views of education there 
set forth, we fully concur. Itis a bold and noble passage, and may well at- 
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tract towards views so important, and so well expressed, the serious conside- 
ration of our citizens at large, and of our legislators in particular. IJntellece 
tual education in our country, and in most modern nations, is fostered and sus- 
tained, by law, at no inconsiderable expense to the people, but that which is of far 
greater importance to the stability of free institutions,—moral education,—the in- 
fusion of just principles of action into the minds of the great mass of the citizens, 
is much less attended to than it should be;—indeed, we believe it is fearfully neg- 
lected,—not more so here than it is in England,—probably not so much so;—but 
still by far too much overlooked by a people, enjoying the distinguished privileges 
which have fallen to our Jot in this country. 

We are not disposed, however, to find fault with the Constitution of the United 
States. From whatever source derived, its ‘“*compendium of free principles” is 
not to be despised, and it presents probably the best model-of a government that 
ever existed. We admire it, because it recognises those “free principles,” and an 
exemption from all restraints, except such as are indispensible to our own happiness 
as individuals, or to the general weal. Whether it was wise and considerate in 
the framers of this instrument, to omit making provision for general education, is 
a point that, at this time, we shall not agitate, more especially as the discussion of 
it would be utterly unavailing to any beneficial end. The lawon this subject we 
regard as settled; and all the efforts of successive Presidents in their official com. 
munications, and of distinguished members of Congress, have not been able to 
effect any change in it, and for the very best of reasons,—because no change in 
it was deemed either necessary or proper by the great body of the people.— 
Where no power is given, none surely can be exercised; and no power having 
been entrusted by American citizens to the General Government, under the Con- 
stitution, to legislate on this subjecc, the assumption of such power by Congress, 
however strongly recommended, would be a violation of the original compact. 

Have the people, however, in a matter of such vital interest,—of such universal 
concernment,—overlooked what was due to themselves, to their posterity, to the 
country, and to the world? By no means. They have duly considered this sub- 
ject, and although they have not parted with their power, to do all that should be 
done in reference to this great interest, to the Geueral Government, yet they have 
delegated this trust, so important to themselves, to other Governments where it 
may be exercised with safety,—to the State Governments. Each State of this Un. 
ion hasa complete, absolute and final control over the whole subject of education, 
and the United States, as such, have nothing whatever to dowith the subject.— 
Each State is, and ever has been, duly impressed with the importance and delicate 
nature of this trust, and it has been one of the first and last objects of their legis- 
lation to adopt suitable measures for enlightening the minds, as far as might be, 
of the great mass of the people. In the Constitutions of most of the old States, 
and in all of the new ones, provisions, to this end, have been expressly 
made, and carried out by judicious and liberal legislation. The people, there- 
fore, have the power and the disposition to act on this subject, and to act for their 
own best interests. The very emulation that has existed among the different 
States to surpass each other in devising and executing measures for the general 
diffusion of education, and of sound and wholesome instructiun, has been attend. 
ed with advantageous and honorable results. 
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It is said that in Europe, and particularly in France, crime among the lower or. 
ders has kept pace with the progress of intelligence or education. But what sort 
of education is it? It is confined to the simplest elements of instruction;j—to mere 
writing and reading. ‘These things are very well in themselves. They lay at 
the foundation of the temple of science, but these are not education. We, in this 
country, contemplate something more, higherand better—a great extension of the 
plan, which strange to say, if true, has led to such disastrous consequences in 
Europe. It is the business of education in this country, not merely to instruct the 
citizen how to write and read, but to enlighten his mind as to all the duties which 
devolve upon him as a good citizen, and to present motives which shall induce 
him to perform them; to inspire him with a veneration for just and salutary laws; 
to inculcate a love of liber'y, but a by no means inferior devotion to order, truth, 
justice and equity. These are the foundations upon which our institutions, if they 
are to be transmitted down to future ages, must rest. General intelligence must 
be engrafted upon public virtue,—both of them will flourish well together, and 
render our country secure and impregnable to the attacks of all internal and ex. 
ternal foes. 

We have, doubtless, many improvements yet to make in our systems of mental 
and moral training, and we cannot but again repeat, that the suggestions before 
referred to on the latter are such as to deserve genvral attention. 

The author of the article on Mandeville’s “Fable of the Bees,” having in the 
course of his remarks, touched ona point of religious controversy, which we are 
desirous of excluding from our pages, we obtained his leave to strike out the pas. 
sage, after the first impression of the manuscript had been taken off by the press. 
We regret that in doing this, we inadvertently included a couple «f sentences 
which should have been left undisturbed, as being necessary to the continuity of 
the chain of argument pursted in the piece. We, therefore, subjoin these passa- 
ges, and have connected them with the sentence at page 171, which they original. 
ly followed: 


‘‘Hence the Christian doctrine which holds out eternal happiness as the reward of 
a well spent life, though that life may have embraced but a span of existence, ap- 
pears in no way inconsistent with reason, or w.th our ideas of moral justice, or the 
Divine government. Punishment, on the contrary, may be dispioportionate or ex. 
cessive; and as a civil dispensation, can only be rated out upon principles of strict 
and even-handed justice: and even where designed for the further purpose ot re- 
form, must be determined and limited by the character and extent of the offence, 
whatever it may be. 

**As in the material universe, order must predominate over irregularity and the 
tendency to disorder, ora “crush of worlds” and ‘an anarchy of stars,” would 
speedily ensue. Soin the moral world, the uncounteracted principle of self-love, 
would necessarily operate to prodnce similar resuits, &c. &c.” 


Errata.—In our present number, in the articie entitled “A Wild Cat Hunt in 
Carolina,” 132d page, 15 lines from the bottom, for secretly read ‘‘securely;” 133d 
page, 5 lines from the bottom, for had not crept, read ‘had not long crept;” 134th 
page, 3 lines from the top, for these places, read “their place;” 136th page, 5 lines 
from top, for gun was cracked, read “gun was cocked;” and 6 lines from top of 
the same page, for off wunt, read “‘off went.” 


